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CHAPTEE I 


Prinoiples of British Bulb; Earliest 
Declarations. 

Introductory — DifBcultiea of Admimstration — Policies which might 
have been adopted — Policy which has been adopted — Conser- 
vation and reform — Magnitude of the Empire — Population 

Diversity of language — Diversity of race and rebgion — One 
rule — Common rights and duties — A uniform political status 
— Declaration of principles of Bntish Enle 

In governing India, England had to face a prob- 
lem of rare and unique difficulty It is always diffi- 
cult for one country to rule another from a distance, 
and the difficulty is mcreased when the country to be 
governed is great m extent and^is inhabited by a vast " 
population consistmg of elements difEenng from each 
other and from the ruhng nation, m race, rehgion, 
language and life Jn the early daya of Bntish rule 
the area to be governed was smaller, the population 
less numerous, and the concerns of life sunpJer and 
less varied than they are now But commumcation 
between England and India, and between different 
parts of India was not so swift and easy as it is now, 
the country wsis less knovra to the rulers, the rulers 
less known to the people, the govemmg body, was 
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muoh gtnaller and there waa the Inevitable diSonltj 
attendant on the beginning of a new syatem of adml 
clatration The tn>k of govemmenU therefore 11 it 
hta become more didSouIt in some reipeota haa be 
come more easy in others 

The Eoglith when they found themaelvea poa 
aessed of ruling funotiona, might have adopted one or 
other of several policies They might have eatabUahed 
one law for themselves and another for the people of 
this country reserving to themselves privileges in re* 
gord to taxation trade appointments and the Uker 
aubjectiog the people to disabnitiea of various Idnda. 
They might as between the dlfierent races and seota 
of India have established laws and Institutions of a 
diverse character Intending to favour some and depress 
others. To save theauelves the tronble of thlnldng 
out new systems they might have sought to introduce 
wholesale the laws and insUtutlons of their own 
ooimtry aboUsbiog whatever they found in axlttenoe 
With the same object they might have abstained 
from interference altogether and let everything rs 
main aa it was thinking that the InstitutlonB though 
repugnant to their own ideas, were good enough for 
the people among whom they bad grown Or if they 
permitted themselves to be earned away by Ideas of 
symmetry and ideal excelleoco they might. In dis 
regard of the laws and Institutions of this country 
and their own have introduced a novel system which 
they eonildered perfect end might bare made It 
prevail In every part of their potsetslons. in entire 
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ign9raiice or contempt of what was in existence, or 
what might be suited to drSerent conditions 

The policy which they adopted — and no doubt 
■thiB was one of the alternatives open to them — was 
meither one of mdiscriminate revolution nor one of 
wholesale retention , it was inspired neither by ideas 
of abstract perfection, nor by a strong prejudice in 
favour of the institutions of their own land or against 
those of this country It was a cautious policy of 
conservation and reform , of slow, gradual, watchful 
adaptation and development English rulers from 
the earliest days have aimed not so much at sym- 
metry or uniformity as at practical usefulness 
They have nob scrupled to change all they found to 
be morally wrong or practically useless or injurious ; 
but they have made no mnovations otherwise than on 
grounds of practical necessity Certain general 
prmciples of justice and good government they have 
recogmsed as applicable to the entire country Local 
laws and the details of the admimstrative system 
have been determmed m different parts of the 
country by their varying needs fin a word, 
wherever possible they have shown rSSpect for in- 
digenous ideas and institutions and have retained 
and sought to develop much that is old At the 
same time, in obedience to their own ideas of 
progress and out of a desire to advance the best 
mterests of the country, they have sought to 
mtroduce Western ideas mto schemes of legislation 
«nd administration and to engraft Western institu- 
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tioni on the ooontry as far u practloablo J 7^ 
progress of India onder British role has bean 
aooomplished by iraoh preieirabon and suoh adap> 
tation The story of the progrees rnll be folly told 
by noting the points on whloh British rulers hare 
maintained an onbroken oontlnulty of Indian 
tradition and on whloii they have Bought to re 
fashion old institutions or where necessary introdoce 
absolutely new ones of a Western type 

An Idea of the extent of the Indian Empire may 
be formed from the fact that it contains about 
1388 000 square miles of coontry The prorinoee 
under British administration comprise 1 134 000 
square miles the aggregate area of the Indian 
States being 709 000 square miles The largest 
British Prormoes are Burma Including the Shan 
States etc. (230 689 square miles} Madras (142 880 
square miles) Bombay inoluding Aden (123 050 
square mllos) and the United Provlnoes (107 267 
square miles) After the territorial rediiiributions 
of 1012 Bihar and Orissa eoror 68 181 square 
milos while Bengal with Its 28 dlstrioti covers 
78 090 squaro miles The area covered by the 
Assam adminlstrstioa is 68 015 square miles 

The population aooording to tbo census of 102U 
is approximately 818 042 460 of whom 247 003 203 
are enumerated In British territory and 71 039 167 
in the Indian States Bengal has got a population 
of 47 603 402 Next oomo the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh with n population of 40 610 608 
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'Corqpared with the total for 1911, the increase m 
population IS 8,786,084 or 1*2 per cent 

No less than 220 distinct languages including 38 
minor dialects have been recorded as vernaculars in 
ihe Indian Empire. Most of these may be grouped 
under three large Families The Indo-Chinese 
languages are found in the Himalayas, Burma and 
North-Eastern India; the Dravido-Munda ones mainly 
in the south and centre of the Peninsula , and the 
Indo-European on the North-Western Frontier, in 
the Punjab, Bombay, Bengal, Assam, and the 
country between the State of Hyderabad and the 
Himalayas. 

The people of the Indian Empire have been 
classified, from an ethnological point of view, into 
seven mam physical types or, roughly speaking, 
races The religions they profess have been classi- 
fied under ten broad heads Types as well as the 
rehgions admit of numerouB sub -divisions 

Amongst a people so numerous, mhabitmg a 
coimtry so large, belonging to such a variety of 
'races, and professmg so many rehgions, there must 
be a diversity of life and thought, and a diversity 
.and even a conflict of interests Since the disrup- 
tion of the Mughal Empire India’s varied people 
have been brought under one rule, namely, that of 
England, and a common rule has brought with it 
common pohtical rights and duties which tend to 
overshadow and suppress the petty conflicts of 
lacial, class or sectanan mterests. The Hindu and 
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the Mahomedan* for inBianee and the Parti and 
the OhritUon maj worship at different shrines 
according to different methodi maj pnrtue different 
modes of education maj obserre different rules of 
social hfe and these dlfferenoes may breed little 
or great jealousies But they all alike have the 
same political atatus that la to say they ha^e been 
inrested as oitisena of a State with common 
rights and have been made also as oitisens of a 
State subject to common duties and obligations 
Each has religious and soolal freedom and no one 
can Interfere with another however keen the onl 
mosity 

^As early as 1633 when the Charter of the East 
India Company was renewed by a statute of ParlU 
ment known as 8 and 4 Will IT 0 85 it was 
declared by section 67 of that statute that no 
native of the said territories nor any natural bom 
subject of Blf Majesty resident therein shall by 
reason only of his rellgloa place of birth descent 
colour or any of them be disabled from holding any 
place of&ce or employment under the Company 
As Sir Courtenay Ilbert observes The policy of 
freely admitting natives of India to a share in the 
administration of the country has never been more 
broadly or emphatically enunciated * 

Another section of the same statute after recit 
Ing that the removal of rostnotions on the inter 
course of Europeans with the said temtories will 


Tbs OoTtmiMat at Isdl* p- OU 
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render it necessary to provide for any mischief or 
dange’rs that may arise therefrom,’' requires the 
Governor-General m Council, by laws and regula- 
tions, “ to provide with all convenient speed, for the 
protection of the natives of the said territories from 
insult and outrage in their persons, religions, and 
opinions ” 

By the same statute also the Governor-General 
in Council was required forthwith to take into con- 
sideration the means of mitigating the state of 
slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of slaves 
and of extinguishing slavery throughout the Indian 
temtones as soon as such extension should be prac- 
ticable and safe, and to prepare and submit to the 
Court of Directors draft Bills on the subject In 
preparing these drafts due regard was directed to be 
had of the laws of marriage and the rights and 
authorities of fathers and beads of families 

The most systematic statement of the broad 
principles of British Rule in India was made in a 
Proclamation by Queen Victoria on the assumption 
of the Government of India by the Crown from 
the East India Company after the Sepoy Mutmy 
It was entitled a “ Proclamation by the Queen 
in Council, to the Princes, Chiefs and People of 
India” and was read out, and published in the 
Calcutta Gazette, on November 1, 1858 No com- 
ment IS needed to emphasise and brmg into promi- 
nence the just, impartial, beneficent spirit that per- 
vades the Proclamation The texts of Queen 
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Tlotons B ProolamailoD as well as the proolematJons 
and utteranoes of her fuooosBor* King Emperor 
Edward Vil and King Emperor George V afford 
Interesting and inspiring reading and foJIf explam 
the prindples of British Bole In India, They are 
given at the end of this book m the form of ap- 
pendices 

Of no less Import Importance and interest to 
the student proper as well as to the people at large 
are the memorable atteranoes of King Emperor 
George V in reply to the Address of Welcome which 
the Benate of the UniTenity of Oaloutta presented 
to His Majesty when Hia Majesty and the Qaeeo 
Empreu were pleased to visit Oaleutta in 1012 
after the Dorbor at Delhi 

The Address and the Beply are given In Appen 
dices IV and V They have been insoribod on 
marble In the Darbhonga Library Buliding where 
the work of the University is conducted — fittingly la 
characters of gold 



CHAPTEB n 


The Work of Conservation. 

RoligiouB Toleration — Encouragemont of Oriental Ijcarning — 
Eespcct for indigenous law and nsages — Oontinmty in regard 
to Land Tenures — Early Village Police — Early system of 
Jndicotnrc — Pnnchaycts. 

Freedom of faith and worship was guaranteed 
to all classes by the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, 
■and by the Charter Act of 1833 the Govemor- 
O-eneral in Council was required to pass laws and 
regulations for protection of the people ' ‘ from m- 
flult and outrage m their persons, rehgions and 
opimons ” By the same Act it was declared that 
310 man was to be held disqualified for any office by 
reason of his religion Protection from insult and 
•outrage m religion is given by the Indian Penal 
Code passed in 1860 Chapter XV (from section 
■295 to section 298) of that code deals with offences 
Telatmg to religion. ‘ ‘ The prmciple on which it 
has been framed,” says Mr Whitley Stokes, 

“ IS this that every man should be suffered to 
profess his own rehgion and that no man should be 
suffered to insult the rehgion of another Most of 
the offences mentioned are in the nature of wanton 
m&ults to existing creeds.” * 


* Anglo-Indian Codes, Vol. I, p 82. 
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The British Government have adopted the princl 
pie of religious toleration in India, for in the first 
place eTer7 one is at liberty to profess his own 
religion and to practise It lawfully secondly no one 
is ordinarily dls<juahfled for any office by reason of 
his religion lastly In aocerdanee with the directions 
of the Despatch of 1654 no religious test or teach 
mg is generally prescribed m sohools or coUegea 
established by Government * For a fall apprecia 
tion of this liberty It Is necessary to remember that 
SQoh toleration Is a recent blessing even in England 
It was only in 1629 that the last CathoHo Belief Act 
was passed and it was not till 1856 that the Jewish 
Belief Act was passed BeUgioos liberty m England 
was ettamed after a struggle extendlDg over three 
oentones. In India it has been early recognised 
by the British rulers who bavo^ in this respeot 
wisely followed the examples of enlightened Indisn 
rulers like Asoka and Akbar The Oborter Act was 
passed only four years after tbo last Ostholio Belief 
Act and the Queen s Proclamation was isaned the 
very year that the Jewish Belief Act was passed 

Education largely determines the thought cha- 
racter and life of a people Dritlsh rulers of India 
have never sought to interfero with the old Indigon 
out national institutions for the imparting of edu 
cation namely the fols of the Hindus and the 


Inp^risl OutiU*rcf loils Vd H pi. 447 
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■maJctabs and madrasaas of the Mahomedans * Tr> 
recent years several of these mstitutions have been 
encouraged by the holding of examinations, the 
grant of scholarships to, and bestowal of titles and 
academic honours on, students and grant of salaries 
and stipends to teachers Colleges and schools for 
the cultivation of Oriental learning have been 
established in different parts of the country The 
Calcutta Madrassa for Mahomedans was founded by 
iWarren Hastings in 1782 A Sanskrit College was 
founded at Benares in 1791 The object of the 
institution was ‘ ‘ the preservation and cultivation 
of the laws, literature and religion of the Hindus 
(and more particularly their laws) m their sacred 
city ” In the Charter Act of 1813 there was a 
clause that one lakh of rupees m each year should be 
‘ ‘ set apart and applied to the revival and improve- 
ment of literature and the encouragement of the 
learned Natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories m India 
The grant was devoted mainly to the up-keep of the 
Onental colleges, to payment of stipends to students, 
and the publication of works of Oriental literature t 

• For a brief description of indigenous systems of instruction 
see Imperial Gazetteer, Vol TV, pp 407-409 For figures con- 
cemiDg the number of tols in different parts of the country at 
different periods, see P N Bose’s History of BQndu Civihsation,^ 

yol. m, p 166. 

f Imperial Gazetteer of Indiu, Vol IV, p. 409. , 
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A Bantkni Ootla^ was opened at Poona in 1821 
Lord Amherst fonaded the Oaloutta SanAkrit Ooliege 
in 1824 Stipends were fonnerly allowed to Brahmin 
stodents only and the ooliege was originally 
open to them alone The restnotlon has now been 
removed and Hinda etudenta of all oastes are ad 
znitted there The Agra and Delhi OoUeges were 
founded between 1624 and 1825 on an Oriental 
basis English edooation however was soon graft* 
«d upon the onginal plan (Geography and Idatbe* 
znatios were Inolnded In the college oarrioulum. 
Bnghab classes were attached to the Sanslcrit Ool 
lege of Oaloutta and to the Agra College while at 
Delhi and Benares dlstnot sobocU were formed for 
the teaching of the English language * 

'As in educetioo ao In the administration of law 
the object of the East India Company was to make 
as little alteration as possible in the exutlog state 
of things A Begulation f passed fay 'Werron 
Hastings in 1772 directs that In all suits regarding 
inhentanoe marriage caste ^d other religious 
Dssges or institutions the laws of the Koran 
with respect to hlahomedans and those of the 
Shastras with respect to Gentoos | as the Hindus 
had come to be called shall be adhered to in all 

• P N Bo« ■ Hbtwy VoL IlL ^ IBl. 

t Seetim 33 of Ut* JadielU RffvUtloQi ot tbs Qlrt Aa|ait. 

tlh 0.D FItIdisrs **‘0«atoo U derirtd f ran Port ixstM 
ftat^ which tatto* m er bsstbfo sad It ettas to 

CDtMi s uHt« et ladift, a ZEsdo. 
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Courts in the mofussil. In a Begulation of 1781 it 
IS further laid down that in all cases for which 
no specific directions are given, the Judges 
should act according to justice, equity and good 
conscience By a Parliamentary Statute ^ of 1781 
it was declared that the Supreme Court was to 
have jurisdiction m all manner of actions and suits 
agamst the mhabitants of Calcutta, provided that 
their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and 
goods, and all matters of contract and deahng 
between party and party, shall be- determined m the 
case of Mahomedans, by the laws and usages of 
Mahomedans, and m the case of Gentoos by the laws 
and usages of Gentoos, and where only one of the 
parties shall be a Mahomedan or Gentoo, by the 
laws and usages of the defendant. 

It was further declared t that “ m order that re- 
gard should be had to the civil and religious usages 
of the said natives, the rights and authorities of 
fathers of families and masters of famihes, accord- 
mg as the same might have been exercised by the 
Gentoo or Mahomedan law shall be preserved to 
them respectively withm their said famihes; nor 
shall any acts done in consequence of the rule and 
law of caste respectmg the members of the said 
famihes only be held and adjudged a crime, although 
the same may not be justifiable by the laws of 
England ” 

• 21 Geo in, 0. 70, 8 17 

f Section 18 
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An eminent wnter observee If we soirey the 
whole field of Inw aa administered by the Bntiih 
Indian courts and examine the extent to whloh it 
consuls of 'Rn gliwh and natlre law reapectlvely we 
shall find that Warren Hastings famous rule,* 
though not binding on the Indian legislatures stfll 
indioates the class of subjects with which the Indian 
l^islatures hare been chary of interfering and which 
they hare been disposed to leare to the domain of 
natlre law and usage Within the domain of 
family law Including the greater pari of the law of 
saooeaaion and inheritance, natires stlU retain their 
personal law either modified or formulated to some 
extent by Anglo-Indian legislation Hindus retain 
their law of marriage of adoption of the joint 
family of partition of suooesslon hlahotnsdans 
retain their law of marriage, of testamentary and 
intestate succession and of lao^/ or quasi religious 
trusts I 

Methods of land aetUement will be described 
hereafter somewhat in detail Here it is necessary 
only to ob^erre that In regard to these also English 
administrators hare ahown as far as possible or 
desirable a spirit of conserration To the Natlre 
rule in Its last stage of decrepitude suoceeded the 
goremment of the East India Company but at first 
whether owing to want of experienee or other causes 
no attempt was made to displace the existiog 

IrtlJ down ia Jsdldsl Bofslotiou ei tb« 91ft Asfut, 1TT9 
{ Tb« OoTtnuBsst of India ^ Sir CoarUoty Tiboft p 401 
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system.” ^ '* The whole system, ongmatod m the 

palmy days of Mughal power, was now m its last 
decrepitude. There was then no other course but to 
continue to follow, at least in its general lines, the 
system which we found in existence ” f 

In Bombay the raiyatwari system was the system 
of the Mahratta Government which preceded the 
British, and although this was not the case in Madras, 
still in many districts the facts of land-tenure wore 
such that its adoption was regarded ns to some 
extent a necessary conclusion. Innovations have 
been made from time to time by Regulations and 
Acts, but, except probably in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, the old Indian systems seem to 
have been the basts of land-tenures under English 
rule. The important branch of low relating to the 
tenure of land, as embodied in the Bent and Reve- 
nue Acts and Regulations of the different provinces, 
though based on Indian customs, exhibits a struggle 
and compromise between English and Indian prin- 
ciples t 

The village police in the early days of British rule 
was not a cieditable institution, but, such as it was, 
it was based on the old system The village watch- 
man and the village headman could not be dispensed 
with. '* With the decline of the Mughal power the 

* A Manual of tho liand Eovenne Syatems and Land Tonuroa 
•of British India, by B. El!. Badon-Fowoll, p. 114. 
fibid, p 118 

t The Govembaent of India, by Sir Ooilrtenay' Ilbbtti p. 40. 
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CTHtem of polioo f&U into great disorder QTitl the 
petty chiefs and 2?amindflr8 no longer dreading 
ponishment from abore tised their adherents to- 
ravage and plunder the lands of their neighbours 
This enl example %raa followed by the village head 
men an d the village police Host of the latter be 
came thieves themselves and many of the former 
harboured criminals and oonnived at crime for a 
■hare of the booty ^This was the state of things 
which tha British found In the early days of their 
role* ^d_M_a.,flrst step_towards reform the Zamin 
dan were relieved of th^ police dut^esj which ifere 
transferred to the District Hegistratos each district 
being dirided into small police jurisdictions with an 
area of about 20 B<]uarB miles. This formed the 
charge of a daroga who bad under him twenty to 
fifty armed men and was also given authority orer 
the village watchmen. • This system however 
did not produce the desired results Beform and 
reorganisation of the police have been going on ever 
tinccv-^ 

( The earliest courts(e^^lished) by the Company 
Vere very largely made up of the clast pf judicial 
mochinery thet had exnted under Hahomedan role 
In 1772 t a Dlwani or CivU Court and a Foujdari or 
Criminal Court were established for each provinoial 
dirblon or CoQectorship os it then existed The 
Collector of the Company presided orer the Clril 

Tb* Imptrid (Hx«tU«r ef laJU, VeL IV, p. S96 
t Ueikr n«ffTU«Umi ef tb* 16 ib Aafftit. 
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Court The Kazi and Mufti ^ of the district and twO' 
Moulvis sat in the Criminal Court to administer the 
Mahomedan Law of Crimes It was the Collector’s 
duty to see that the proceedmgs were regular and 
the decision fair and impartial An appeal lay from 
the Civil Court to the Sadar Diwam Adalat which 
consisted of the President and Members of Council, 
assisted by the Indian officers of the hhalsa or ex- 
chequer, and from the Crimmal^ Court to the 
Nizamat Adalat which consisted of a chief Officer of 
Justice appomted by the Nawab Nazim, and the 
Head Kazi and Mufti and three eminent Moulvis. 
The proceedings of the Nizamat Adalat were subject 
to the control of the President and Council f 

Punchayets are an old mstitution here, and they 
have received legislative recogmtion in many parts 
of the country, for mstance, m Bengal, Bombay, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, and the Punjab 
They are part of the mdigenous self-governmg^ 
machmery m vdlages A punchayet, — which liter- 
ally means a body of five men, — is an assembly^of 
elders which has been accustomed from very old 
times to decide local disputes of a social and even 
of a legal character Government have never sought 
to extinguish it but have, on the contrary, been 

* In the Mahomedan regime it was the duty of the Kazi to 
decide claims of inheritance or succession The Mufti expounded, 
the Law for the Kazi 

i 0 D. Kield’s Introduction to the Regulations of the Bengal 
Code, Section 191. 

2 
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rezdy to utilise Its seryioes wborerer it has existed 
though on lines and tor porposM somewhat different 
from the original. A notable feature of the admlnl 
stration of local aelf govemmentr sinoe it wa^ trans 
ferred to popular control has been a certain readmees 
to reviye the Village Punobayet or Oommittee 
of Elders. Eren before tbe introduction of the 
Montagu Ohelmsford Befonns attempts hod been 
made in aaveral provinoes to Invest the Funohayets 
with certain important powers but of late these 
attempts have been considerably reinforced on 
eocount of the seal of popular ministers;^ There is 
now no reason to doubt that the Village S«If*Oovero 
ment in India has a great future before ii^ 
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Political rnoorirs'? 

\ / 

*» 

WcBtorn jJcns anti institutiona introdiited and adapted as an 
ngenej of pro^resn — Codes — Their advantages and purposes 
— Equnlitj In the eye of the law — Itiglits of Citizenship — 
Abolition of Slavorj — Open adininiatratioii of justice — Publf 
city of proceedings in Courts of Law and Logislativo 
Councils — Safeguards (or tbo proper administration of justice 
— System of criminal procedure — Safeguards of personal 
Jibcrt} — Facilities for defence — No conviction on sentence 
without a trial — Trial by Jury — Its advantages — Local Self* 
Government— Indigenous forms of Local Self-Govornmcnt 
distinguished from tbo modern — The clcotivo system — Its 
gradual expansion — Progress dependent on success — Objects 
of liocal Self-Government — Method of dovelopment 

In fche preceding chapters nn attempt has been 
jnade to show how far British lulers fiom the 
earliest times have sought to momtam, as far as 
possible, out of a regard for the interests and wishes 
of the people, the laws and institutions they found 
existing m the country But they have always 
aimed at progress, and have therefore felt it neces- 
sary, to mtroduce Western ideas and institutions and 
to adapt them to the circumstances of the country 
They have done so out of an honest belief that these 
ideas and institutions would really be an agency of 
jirogress, and that they would be a means of 
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•ecormg the moral and intellectnal advancement of 
the people and bringing to them an improved 
Diaterial condition and greater happiness 

The fystematio bodies of laws called Codes or 
Acta that have been passed in this country embody 
modem ideas It is not always nor in every 
country that laws have existed in the form of codes 
But that form has this advantage that tho law ia 
expressed in a clear definite well arranged manner 
that li ia pubhshed to all the world and is capable 
of being easily ascertained and understood by 
students and practitioners judges and magistrates 
and even the general public The English Parila 
ment decided long ago on the necessity of bariDg 
Codes for India Tho Charter Act of J6SB * stated 
that U was expedient that subject to auob special 
arrangements os local ciroumstances may require 
a general system of judicial establishments and 
police to which all persons whatsoever as well 
Europeans as natives msy be subject should bo 
estobhshed in the said territories at an early period 
and that such laws as may be apphoable in common 
to all classes of the inhabitants of the said territorios 
due regard being had to the rights feelings and 
poculiar usages of tho people should be enacted 
end that all laws and customs hsriDg the force of 
law within the safd territones should bo sscertafned 
and consoUdsted ond as occasion may require 


B<tUoa 03. 
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4imended ” By the same Act the Governor- 
General in Council was directed to issue a commis- 
sion to bo known as the Indian Law Commission 
TAith the fullest powers “ to enquire and report on 
the existmg laws and the judicial machinery," and 
the reports were to bo laid before Parliament 
Macaulay was the most prominent member of the 
first Indian Law Commission. 

It should be noted that according to the direc- 
tion of Parliament, in the preparation of the codes 
due regard was to be had to the rights, feelings, and 
usages of the people, and that the existmg laws, 
written as well as customary, were to be fully 
ascertained In the next place the equality of all 
men m the eye of the law was declared in unequi- 
vocal language " All persons whatsoever, as well 
Europeans as natives” were to be subject to a 
general system of judicial establishments and police, 
and such laws were to be enacted as might be appli- 
'Cable m common to all classes of inhabitants In 
regard to their form the Indian Codes have been 
highly spoken of by competent authoiities. A dis- 
tinguished English lawyer * says they are “ the best 
models yet produced " As to their substance it is 
■enough to say that their basis is the law of England 
stript of its local pecuharities, and modified with 
regard to the condition, mstitutions and climate of 


* Sir Frederick Pollock 
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India and tbo oBarecter rollglonj and Stages of the- 
popnlation * 

Equality in the eye of the Jaw is a great blesifng 
to a people It meana that there are no prirfleged 
olaaaes or IndiTiduala that the opprewor e wrong 
cannot go unpimlahed that sU enjoy equal and im 
partlai protection oi the Jaw that aJJ hare the aame- 
rlgbte of oitlzenihip There la not uq IndJa any 
diatinotlon of the jua ohUe f end the jui ffentium t 
aa there was In ancient Borne It ha« to be remem 
bared that tlua pnnojpJe of J^al equality was recog 
nlsed by Britlib ruler* It was declared by the 
Obarter Aot of 163S and aolemnJy and empbatioally 
repeated by the Qaeena Broolamailon of 3858 
and later Boyal Proclamation*. A* regard* tbe 
criminal law It find* ozprenlon in tbe Penal Code 
which declare* $ that every penon *balJ be liable to 
punJihment under the Code and not otborwiac for 
violatiag It* provUion* In Bntiah India on or after 
the let January 1802«(| 

The English rulers have established liberty and 
equality They hove aboUsbed slavery and have 
given the *amo logoi nght* to oil —to periona of 

Tbe Aufllo-Iadiin Code* by MbUJoy Btokii Vot J 
Oesml Introdoetioo p. zxTi. 

f Cleft Low I law appUcabU to tbe rft^f er dtUaa. 

'* Law appIfeablOo tb* (eoiMpmed) rant cr Datfoflt. 

I Seetkn ft 

QA few of lb* tilcbeat eCefala ar* Ml aibjeet to Iba jorli 
dtetloa of tb* lodjab Ceorta ud are Ufabt* ooly Is Eeglaoj 

Tbtr* Uttl* exerptlooi nay wet! b« 
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every race, sect, and class, and to persons standing 
m'"any relation to each other m domestic or social 
life, — ^to husband and wife, father and son, master 
and servant, zammdar and raij at, prince and sub- 
ject It has become an accepted principle of the 
English system of admmistration that the law is 
no respecter of persons. - 

—-.i- Justice is openly and publicly ndmimsterod 
The courts are open to the public not only for the 
purpose of institutmg proceedings but also for the 
purpose of witnessing proceedings practically, m any 
case whatsoever The presiding ofiBcer may take 
steps to prevent over-crowding or disorder, but, 
generally speaking, any one has a right to go into 
a court and see how cases are tried An opportu- 
nity IS thus given to the public to judge for them- 
selves how justice 18 admmistered. There is 
nothing to prevent the publication of proceedings 
in courts of law or in legislative councils There 
have been penods even in the history of England 
when in the trial of certain classes the proceedmgs 
nave been secret; and the freedom of reporting 
debates in Parliament was recogmsed only m 1771 
after a bitter and protracted struggle between the 
press and the magistracy on the one hand, and the 
‘House of Commons on the other* 

3*5' t i/ Cases have to be decided according to law as well 
as equity and good conscience, but not according 
to the discretion or caprice of the judge. Every 
person that seeks justice may move the machmery of 
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the oourtfl No case is decided without giviog a foil 
hearing to both parties through their advocates'^ or 
personally if they caonot engage any Bvldenoe is 
openly given under oonditions that the law lays 
down r ach party has the right to test the evidence 
given by the other by oroes>exeinination In orimi 
nal coses no endenoe is received against an accused 
person otherwise than in bis presence In all oases 
evidence has to be given on oath or solemn affirms* 
tion and the penalties arb serions for giving false 
evidence Under certain oircimistances it is ou 
offence to decline bo give evidence In a word every 
poctible safeguard has be«n^^ taken for tborougb 
invegtigation of facts in ^ve^ judicial trial and for 
fair and Impartial administration of justice 

A cnnunal or rather an accused person is judged 
only by the evidence that is produced against him 
with reference to the particular onme with which be 
is charged end it ib the business of the oomplain 
■ant or prosecutor to offer eridenoe upon which a 
conviction is demanded If no suoh evidence is 
forthcoming the accused parson is discharged 
According to the InqulsitorisI prooedura which ob 
t ain s in Franco on accused person is liable to hove 
his private obaraoter and all his antecedents ran 
sacked and if a suspioion could bo raised tbst be 
was a hkoly person to hare committed tbe crime 
h) question by reason of bis obaraoter and post 
history he would bo called upon to prove his 
innocence If he failed to give adequate proof he i 
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■\vould bo convicted ObMouslj the prisoner is at a 
great disadvantage under the latter system.* 

The cnminol law of a country is a measure of 
the personal liberty enjoyed by its inhabitants. 
Under the English system safeguards have been 
provided that personal liberty mnj not bo needless- 
ly or unjustly’ imperilled Where a person has 
committed or is behoved to have committed a crime, 
a complaint has to bo made against him. The party 
that gives mformation or makes a complaint is liable 
to be punished if his information or complaint turns 
out to bo false Then the perron against \ihom a 
complaint is made or information laid, has to be 
brought before a court. Except in the case of the 
graver offences, a man cannot be arrested without 
a warrant At the trial an accused person may be 
defended by counsel and he cannot be convicted or 
punished before bemg heard in his defence He is 
presided to be innocent until his guilt is proved 
He cannot be exammed or cross-examined as a 
witness, but he is permitted to make a statement 
^nd offer evidence in his defence if he pleases 
These are great advantages to a prisoner; any 
greater could hardly exist Some are special to the 
English system They all indicate a great regard 
for personal liberty. Several of these are privileges 
dihat have made their appearance late m Enghsh 
lustory. The cnmmal law of England has not 

* See Sheldon AmoB's “ Systematic .View of the Science of 
-JnriBprudence,^’ pp. 849, 860. 
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aXwBfB been a« fair end j^enaroof u It is now on 
the- oontrarj there wm a time irhen It wbm extreme- 
Ij unfair to pneonen The deepett stain upon 
the policy of irresponxible government is to bo found 
In the history of the oriminal law The lives of 
men were saoridoed ^th a reoklet s barbarity 
Worthier of an Eastern despot or an African obler 
than of a Ohnstian state * It tvas only in 1880 
that after a contention of many yean the privUego- 
was leoiirod to prisoners on trial for f^ony of being 
lieord by ootmseL ^ 

Under some very special and exceptional 
olrcumstances a person maybe plooed onder personal 
restraint otherwise than in porsuance of some judlolal 
proceeding The olroumstances are set forth In 
E^nlahon HT of I8I8 the Bengal Oriminal Law 
Amendment Act 1025 and some other laws and 
regulations Eor reasons of Btate the Governor 
General in Counoil may issue a warrant of commit 
ment directing that on individual should be placed 
under personal restraint ogamst whom there may 
not bo suiSoleat ground to Institute a judldal 
proceeding The person so placed under restraint 
is not declared m conTlot4>d of any offence nor has 
he to undergo any laboor Caro Is taken of tbo 
health and comfort of o State prisoner and provision 
is mode for bis support occordlng to his rank In 
life and to bis own wants and those of his family \/ 

„ Tj-r a? 

• Tb« CootUloUeoal of EosUeJ by Plr Tboesn 

EfiklDS W»7 VoL III p 303. 
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The institution of Trial by Jury was introduced ‘ 
by the Code of Cnmmal Procedure of 1861 
Prisoners who are tried in the High Courts are- 
tried by a Judge and a Jury and a unanimous' 
veidict IS final, though the Judge may be of a 
difierent nund and opimon In Courts of Sessions, 
prisoners are tried by Judges assisted either by 
Junes or Assessors The Local Governments 
determine by notification the distncts m which 
tnals are to be held vtuth the aid of juries or of 
assessors In any trial before a jury it is for the 
judge to decide questions of law and for the jury 
to determine questions of fact The judge, at 
the close of the hearmg, sums up the evidence in< 
his charge or address to “the jury, mterprets the law 
apphcable to the case and puts to the jury the 
question or questions of fact upon which their 
Verdict has to be given Trial by jury is in England 
a valued popular right and is an mstitution of very 
long standmg. It is one of England’s gifts to 
India The advantage to the prisoner lies m the 
fact that questions of fact are detenmned not from 
a techmcal pomt of view by a lawyer, but from a 
broad, commonsense point of view by laymen It 
IB also an advantage that questions of fact are 
detenmned from an mdependent as distinguished 
from an official pomt of view * That trial by jury 

• See Sheldon Amos’s “ Science of Law ” (The Interna— 
■fcional Scientific Senes), pp 267-70 
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may b« a eucoess that la may result in the effioient 
•administration of justice it is necessary that jorors 
ahonJd be intelligent and fairly well-educated men, 
and above all honest and independent 

Political progress has been sought to be aohlevod 
not only by the passing of lavfi m accordance with 
advanced Western Ideas and by providing a 
mschinery for their proper administration but also 
by the introduction of a system of Local Self 
-Government It only means that some or all the 
local concerns of a locally are managed directly 
fay local anthonties In nearly all coses of local 
self government some powers of aopervision and 
general control ere retained by the Govern 
ment In regard to matters municipal there Is 
local self-govomment in Colenlta. That means 
that the municipal affairs of Calcutta ere managed 
not by the Oovernment of India nor by the 
Govornment of Bengal but by a body called the 
Corporation of Calcutta which la controlled by the 
representotives of the rate payers of the town 
A detailed account of ■ystems of Local Self 
Government in India w3I be given in a Jaterchaptor 
It is necessary here only to mcploin the meaning of 
the phrase and indicate (bo purposes of the institu 
-tlon 

Local self-government of a certain Jclnd Is an 
ancient institution in India Megasthenes has 
referred to the municipal administration of the 
jmcicat city of Pntaliputra under the first Jfaurya 
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Emperor Chandinguptn, by a commission of thirty 
members The perfection of the municipal 
arrangements indicated m the account of 
^legasthenes is astonishing “ Examination of the 
departmental details mcieases our wonder that 
such an organization could have been planned and 
efficiently operated in India in 300 B C It may 
be doubted if any of the ancient Greek cities were 
better organized ’* ^ The whole fabric of the admi- 
nistration of the Chola Kingdom m South India 
between A D 800 and 1300 “rested upon the 
basis of the village, or rather of unions of villages 
Each union managed its local affairs through the 
agency of an assembly (ynahasahha), which possessed 
and exercised extensive powers subject to the 
control of the royal ofiScers The assembly was 
elected by an elaborate machinery for casting lots, 
and the members held office for one year Each 
union had its own local treasury, and enjoyed full 
control over the village lands, bemg empowered 
even to sell them in certain contingencies Com- 
mittees were appointed to look after tanks, gardens^ 
justice, and other departments •/ 

Village disputes were decided by local bodies^ 
The village pohce was locally constituted and was 
under local control The punchayet decided social 
as well as legal controversies The system of local 

*The Oxford History of India, by V A, Smith, p 87 

t The Oxford History of India, by V A Smith, p 212 
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jeli government introduced into India by Britiih 
rulers especially alnoo the days of Lord Ripon is 
jierhapa more uniform and more widely prevalent 
It is oonstruoted with a view to practical eCBoienoy 
and political education of the people The objects 
sought to be attained are first that local oonoema 
should be properly managed by men with local 
knowledge second that in tbig way the higher 
authontiea should be relieved of a portion of their 
burdens and thinh that the people should be 
gradually trained in the art of sell government For 
the lost of these purposes looal officials ore 
associated with elected representatives of the 
people The whole system is a tentative one and 
as it sucoeedst it U being gradually extended and 
developed That is to say it is being extended over 
a larger and larger area the oonstituenoies are 
being enlarged and the elective system Is being 
expanded Apart from the constitution of local 
self governing bodies the elective prindplo Is every 
day receiving wider recognition The majority 
of the members of the Provmolal Legislative 
Councils and of the two ofaambors of the Indian 
Legislature are directly elected by the gu&IiOed 
voters From the example of the Oovemment the 
people ore coming to apply the elective principle 
more and more largely to such of their own eoncems 
as admit of its application 

Systoma of local self government differ from 
each other in regard tc tboir constitution in regard 
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for instance, to the strength or proportion of the 
elective element and the degree of supervision or 
control reserved to superior authorities Local self- 
government IS opposed to central or centiahsed 
government The policy of the rulers is gradually 
to decentrahse Government or to extend local self- 
government But in this as in other matters they 
guide themselves by no theoretical principles, but 
study the lessons of experience and proceed cautious- 
ly The Decentralisation Commission, presided over 
by ]\Ir. C E. H Hobhouse, M P., made large 
recommendations for further decentralisation, and 
legislative effect has already been given to many of 
these recommendations 

Self-governing mstitutions develop in the ordi- 
nary way from the smaller into the larger, and the 
capacity for self-government grows likewise from the 
management of the smaller bodies to that of the 
larger Government are ready to grant an extension 
of self-government only, when it has succeeded on a 
-smaller scale The system of self-government has 
therefore gone on developing with the mcreasmg fit- 
ness of the people We may notice that so far back 
as 1882, a resolution of Lord Eipon’s Government 
laid down m the clearest terms that the object of 
local mstitutions was to tram the people m the man- 
•agement of their own local affairs, and that pohtical 
education of this sort must generally take precedence 
over considerations of departmental efficiency One 
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of tlie fundamental prmolplea of the Montgagu- 
Obelmgford BeformB is that there should bo as far 
as possible complete popular oontrol In local bodies and 
the largest possible independonco for them of outside 
control In 1918 the Government of India issued 
an important resolution laying down in general terms 
certain lines of progress While reiterating the pnn 
ciples enunciated by Lord Ripon s Government the 
new resolutions proceeded to affirm that the general 
policy must henceforward bo oneofgTndaally remov 
log all unnecesaary official control and dlflcrcntiatlng 
between the apheros of action appropriate for Govern 
ment and other local institutions This policy is 
already being pursued in Bengal where offioial Chair 
men of Dlstnct Boards are giving plsoe to elected 
non^offioial Chairmen and the proportion of non-offi 
oial elected members (s being appreciably Increased 
The Introduction of the Reforms has traniferred the 
control of local self government to Wlnl^iterB res 
ponsible to the legislature and os o coniequcnce 
during the last few ycara almost every local govern 
ment hes been zealous to foster tfao progress of local 
institutions 

Political progress of the country has also been 
advanced considerably by the foundation since 
the year 1885 of tbo Indian National Congress 
which has steadily advocated the increoamg asio 
elation of Indians in tho different branches of the 
administration and the greater particlpstk>n of tho 

children of tho soil In the delfborationn of the 
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Government But by f ai the most important factor 
m the pohtioal progress of India withm recent years 
has been the declaration made by the late Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, on August 
20, 3917, that “ the pohcy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with which the Government of India are m 
complete accord, is that of the mcreasmg associa- 
tion of Indians in every branch of the admimstration 
and the gradual development of self -gov emmg 
institutions with a view to the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government in India as an 
mtegral part of the British Empire” The pream- 
ble of the Government of India Act, 1919, recites 
this declaration in unambiguous terms and the 
Act itself marks a substantial stef) m the direction 
of progress towards responsible government by the 
cieation of an electorate and the bestowal of some 
share m the work and responsibihties of govern- 
ment on those whom the electorate chooses to re- 
present its interests ^^'4 
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SuppRiflaioif or Sooiai, Abusm. 

SopjireMlon of ladamit immonj aoJ erimlDal jnetiee**" 
Hlftorj d tb« pnoUee of Bob — ^Hlttocy U toMrerw for lt» 
reprmioD — Hoolc tviogloc^-KUioTj of zaouiim forits »• 
pronton— Artlfcndo of tho OoraiDnftQt towArd* toefU orflr— - 
Infmtfddn TrnmofAl prieUeej R«m*xriA^» of SQodo 
wiiawt — B«(Dor»! of tbo dUAbOitiu of o oa t trt* — PoaiAlt 
edar«tlo&— X awi In ro«tntol at htdtcent and louDcnl (no* 

Beligious and soolti usage* of all races and sects 
have been respected under British rule Such of 
them howerer as were of an objeotioDable or onmJ 
nal character could not be tolerated. Those prao 
tices would be regarded as of a orimlnal obartefer 
which would tend to the destracUon of human life 
or to the infliction of injury on person or property 
Whenever any uioges bod to be stopped the roles 
proceeded veryoautiously and paid due respect to tbe 
opinions of the society concemod They have In ibi 
first instance given a warning or taken only mDd 
action and have trusted to the aocompllshmeot of 
Reform by the society It is only where warning has 
been unheeded where mild measures have failed and 
where society has been onsblo or unwiUisg to effect 
the necessary « form that the ruling power had to 
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exert its authority and uproot the evil bj legislative 
or executive action 

A conspicuous instance of social reform accom- 
plished by Government is the abolition of the prac- 
tice known to Englishmen as SaU, or, accoiding to 
the older spelling, Sutcc 

SaU means literally virtuous wife The practice 
knoivn as Sail meant a woman’s burning herself to 
death on the funeral pyre of her husband The origin 
of the practice is unknown She might according to 
Shastnc injunction either live a life of brahmacharyya 
or she might burn herself The sacrifice, to be of any 
merit, was to be voluntary In course of time, the 
abuse grew up to practically compelling widows to 
perform Sail The woman was very often goaded on 
to self-immolation at a moment when she was over- 
come with grief and had scarcely strength enough to 
judge or courage enough to resist It is said that 
sometimes she was drugged into givmg consent 

The evil had assumed such proportion m the early 
years of the mneteenth century that the Government 
could not overlook it. In 1805 the Government of 
Lord Wellesley asked the Appellate Judges “ to as- 
certam how far the practice was founded on the reh- 
gious opinions of the Hindus If not founded on any 
precept of their law, the Governor-General hoped that 
the custom might gradually, if not immediately, be 
altogether abohshed If, however, the entire aboh- 
tion should appear to the Court to be impracticable 
nn itself or inexpedient, as offending BQndu rebgious 
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opinion th® Ooort were deelrod to deriae meant for 
the prevention of the abotett enoh et the ate of drugs 
and the eaonfloe of widows of tender age The 
judges asked the pandits if a widow was enjoined 
bf the Shastras to perform 8ati They answered 
that every woman of the foor castet wat permitted 
to bum herself except m oertam ootes The judges 
in their reply to Government tald that they oontl 
dered the immediate abolition highly inexpedient 
although they thought it might be gradually e^eot 
ed at no distant period. They also suggested the 
enactment of provisiani for preventing the illegal 
nnwammtable and criminal abuses whiob were 
known to occur In the performenoe of the rite 

In 1818 It was ordered that the Soft rite 
should never take place without previous com 
munioation to the Idogistrate or the principal 
oihcer of police who was to ascertain that it was 
entirely voluntary that the widow was not under 
the Induanoe of stupefying and intoxloatlng drugs 
and that she was not under tbo age of sixteen, and 
not pregnant The rite was to be performed In 
the pretence of the police who were to see that no 
IntimJdtftion or violence was employed Those 
measures did not prove eSeotive Bejs Bam 
Hohan Boy vigorously protested against the prao 
tloe. In 1823 Lord Amherst made iUogal the 
burning of a widow with the body of bar decetsod 
husband It was also laid down that widows In 
tending to perform the nte should pmonally sppl 
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--to a Magistrate, that famihes m which Sati 
-took place would be disqualified for Government 
employment, and that all propertylDelongmg to the 
Sail and her husband was to be forfeited to the 
State * 

Even these measures proved insufficient It 
was reserved for Lord William Bentmck to extm- 
-gmsh the evil Soon after his arrival in India he 
circulated a letter to some of the officers of Gov- 
ernment calling for their opmions with regard to 
the abolition of the practice Having obtamed 
the opmions he decided to suppress Sati, through- 
out Bntish territory. On the 4th December, 1829, 
Eegulation XVli of 1829 was passed by the Gover- 
nor-Geneial m Council “ for declaring the practice 
of Sail or of burning or burymg alive the widows 
of Hindus illegal and pumshable by the criminal 
courts ” 

The preamble to the Eegulation is worthy of 
study It runs as follows “ The pactice of Sait 
-or of burning or burying abve the widows of 
Hindus is revoltmg to the feelings of human nature, 
it IS nowhere enjomed by the religion of the Hindus 
ES an imperative duty, on the contrary a life of 
.punty and retirement on the part of the widow is 
more specially and preferably inculcated, and by 
■a vast majonty of that people throughout India the 
practice is not kept up nor observed In some 

* Por a more detailed account, see P. IT Bose’s History of 
JBQndn Omlisation, Vol. H, Oh HI. 
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RTtonsive dittdots H doos not exitt In tboto in. 
wliloh it has been most frequent it is Dotorioni that 
In many instances* acts of atrocity have been per* 
petratod which have been shD^TriTig to the Hindut 
themselves and m their eyes onlawfol and wicked 
The measures hitherto adopted to disooora^ and 
prevent such acts hare failed of success, and the 
Governor-General m Ootmcil is deeply impressed 
with the conviction that the abuses m question 
cannot be eSeotively put an end to without abo- 
lishing the practice altogether Aotneted by these 
considerations the Governor General in Oouncd— 
withont intending to depart from one of the first 
end most important principles of tbe system of 
British Government In India, that all classes of 
the people bo secure in the obserrance of their 
religious usages so long as that system can be 
adhered to without violation of the paramount 
dictates of justice and humanity — has deemed it 
right to establish the following rules which are 
hereby enacted to bo in force from the tune of their 
promulgation throughout tbe territories immediately 
subject to the Presidency of Fort William The 
rules which follow relating to the duties of Zamln 
dars and the police whan they receive Infonnation 
of an act of Bati need not be hero reproduced 

Tbe abolition of hook swinging Is another 
though a less notable instance of social reform 
eflccted by GoTomment In the year 105C-57 the 
Calcutta SUssIoDtry Conlerenee memoriallicd 
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Government asking for the suppression of the 
cruelties, the nets of hnrbnrism and suffering 
which nccompanied the celebration of the cere- 
mony of the Chnrak Pujn during the three prin- 
cipal days of the festival. “ These devotees,” it 
was said, cast themsohes on thorns and upraised 
knives; they pierce their arms or tongues by iron 
arrows, drav strings through the flesh of their 
sides, or fix thereto spikes that are heated by conti- 
unallv burning fire, while others swing on the Charak 
tree by hooks fastened through the muscles of their 
back ” After careful consideration Sir Frederick 
Halhday, Lieutenant-Go\cruor of Bengal, came to 
the conclusion that as the case was one of pam 
voluntarily undergone, the remedy must be left to 
the missionary and the school-master, and that, as 
stated by the Court of Directors, all such cruel 
ceremomes must be discouraged by influence rather 
than by authority ^ 

When Sir John Peter Grant was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal (1859-1862) the Calcutta 
klissionary Conference again petitioned the Legisla- 
tive Council on the subject, and the petition was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State Queen Victo- 
ria's Government were of opinion that every oppor- 
tunity should be taken of discountenancing the 
practice, and they suggested the propnety of insert- 
mg, in all leases, for Government lands, a provision 

* Bengal under the Lieutenant-GovemorB, by C. E, 
Bnckland, Vol I, p 82, 
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hufftile to the oelebratiaa of the festlT&I of enlist* 
tag in the same direction tha sympathies of the 
leading memberH of the TniUnn oommonlty and 
quietly making known the disapprobation with 
which snoh gpeotaoles were regarded by Govern 
ment Sir J P Grant oaUed for reports from 
Oommissionen of Divisions and learnt that book 
swinging was confined to Bengal proper and Orissa 
Where this praoUoe existed as a long-establishod 
custom the local authorities were directed* by using 
their personal infiuenoe and by obtaining the co 
operation of the Zamtcdars to Indace the people 
volontarily to abandon the practice Where Ohanl 
swinging was not on established ouetom but a mere 
occasional exhibition the Magistrates were antho- 
ns<^ to prohibit its celebratioo as a local measure 
of police for the preservation of order and deocnoy 
The practice was reported to be gradually dying 
out * 

In 16&4'65 the subject oame up again Sir Cecil 
Beadou* Lieutenant^Govemor of Bengal issued a 
resolation on the 16th March 1805 supprotslng the 
cruel practices t hfogistrates oi chstnets in the 
Lower Provinces wore required to direct oU persons 
to abstain from the act of book-swinging or other 
self torture in public and from the abetment 
thereof and take such order with property In their 
possculon or under their raonsgeraent as might 

IbiJ VoLJ p 177 
flhU ^8t^ 
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serve to prevent the commission of the act Per- 
sons who disobeyed any such mjunction were to be 
prosecuted and punished acoordmg to law 

The history of these two reforms is interestmg 
if only because it shows the unwilhngness of 
Oovernment to interfere with social and rehgious 
usages, the mcapacity of society m these cases to 
efieot the reform itself, and the determination of 
Government to suppress the evil where society 
proves itself unequal to the task In both cases 
much -needed reforms were tardily carried out only 
ecause Government decided to let the society con- 
cerned have an opportunity of rectifymg its own 
abuses The evils of Sati had existed for a long 
time, but smce the attention of Government was 
called to them it took them about a quarter of a cen- 
tury to accomplish the leform The pohcy of non- 
mterference with matters domestic, social and 
rehgious, has been a marked chaiactenstic of 
English rule, but an equally marked ch&actenstic 
has been an mtolerance of abuses No action is taken 
in a hurry Great forbeaiance is shown But if ulti- 
mately the people are found unable to help them- 
selves, Government are leady to use the strong arm 
of authority m protectmg the weak against the 
strong, removing mjustice and oppression and even 
saving people from the evils of their own social life. X 
Infanticide prevailed m this country to an ap- 
preciable extent before the days of British ascenden- 
cy. Women consigned their new-born children to 
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the Ocnga 8agar or gave thfirri np ea a propItiator7 
ofletmg to tome god or goddes* m aocordanc© with 
•ome vow they may have taken, or a« the price of 
eoine bleeaiag which they songht In some parte 
of the 00 on try espeoislly in the Punjab the United 
Province* and Bajpntana It wai not an tmcommon 
praotioe to kill female ohOdren as toon at they were 
bom for the expeuaet would be great In mtnying 
them or because by being married below theh Boolal 
rank they might bring dishonour on their family 
Those Inhuman praotioes have now been kQIed out 
by the general criminal law of the country by 
special laws for the registration of births and 
deaths and by admlnlstraHve arrangements for 
supervision of criminal practices * Under tho 
Indian Penal Oode to cause tbo death of any human 
being whatever his or her ego with the intention 
of causing destb oonstltutes the offenoo of murder 
or as it is technically called culpable homicide 
amounting to murder and is punlahablo with death 
or transportation for life By the same Codo caro 
is taken to provide by way of explanation that it 
may amount to culpable bomieido to cause tbo death 
of a living child if any pari of that child has boon 
brought forth though tbo child naay not have 
breathed or been complolely bom t It Is also pro- 
vided that whoever bemg tho father or mother of a 

• For • doUJlod tUWoieal el fooU sod ootLoritUi. •<« 
8tr*el>*7 • ” Indi* *' Srd EiUIoo pp JHW-^OO. 

t BoetieoflW Erfltnaliett. 
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cluld under tlio age of twelve years or having the 
care of such child, shall expose or leave such child 
in any place with the intention of wholly abandon- 
ing such child, shall be liable to bo seriously punish- 
ed. If the child die in consequence of the exposure 
the oSender may be tried for murder or culpable 
homicide.'^ A certam class of ascetics sometimes 
thought it necessary for some of their religious 
ceremonies to offer human sacrifice, and for this 
purpose they killed human bemgs or procured the 
killing of them It is not possible for them to 
indulge m that practice now without making them- 
selves liable to be tried for murder or the abetment 
of it A law may not be able to extinguish a 
crime Infants may still be killed and human. 
sacrifice made, but these acts can no longei be 
performed openly and as of right, even on any 
supposed ground of religion They can only be 
perpetrated as cnmes, m secrecy, and, when de^ 
tected, they will be punished undei the law 

Though there may still be found subsisting m 
unexplored comers of social hfe practices of a gross- 
ly objectionable and even criminal chaiactei there 
can be no doubt that under British law the sanctity 
of the person has been universally respected No 
one can with impumty violently lay his hands on 
another The law has given equal protection to all. 
The person is mviolable alike of pnnce and peasant^ 


* Section 817. 
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Brahmin and Panah A certain olass of roforms 
thAt Government have acoompUflhed is in the 
natnro of an enlargement of the liberty of indivi 
•dnals in social life. Hindo society h^d not toler 
ated the remarriage of widows belonging to the 
higher castes That is to say a widow belonging 
to any of these higher oastei eonld not even if 
she was her own mistress oontraot at hsr option a 
fnarriage that would be recognised as legally valid 
Nor could the gnardJans of a widow whp was legally 
a minor give her away in marriage If they ohose 
These restnetionj on the liberty of widows and 
thmr guardians have now been removed Pandit 
Iswarohandra Yldyosagar started a movement in 
favour of the reform wrote tracts to prove that re 
marriage was sanotioned by the 8ha*iTa» in oertajn 
cases and submitted petitions to Government 
praying for a law to remove the disability of widows 
to re-morry Government were eonvinood of the 
necessity of the reform and they decided to have 
a permissive or enabling law passed In 1656 a Bill 
was brought in by Sir J P Grant cs member of 
-Coonoil and passed as Act XV of that year to re 
move all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu 
widows • The first clause of the Aot is No mar 
riage contracted between Hindus sbali be invalid ond 
the issue of no such marriage shall bo illegitimate by 
season of the woman having been previously married 


uder tlie ListUnssWaorsniort VeL !■ p 23 
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or betrothed to another person who was dead at the 
time of such marriage, any custom and any mterpre- 
tation of Hindu Law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing ” 

Another mstance of reform m the way of a re- 
moval of disabihty, is that with reference to the 
legal rights of Hmdus converted to Christiamty 
Converts were at one time supposed to be mcapable 
of inhentmg any property to which, but for their 
conversion, they would be entitled, and they were 
supposed also to be hable to forfeit rights and pro- 
perty they already possessedi, This incapacity was- 
removed by Act of 1850, which declared that 
“ so much of any law or usage now m force withm 
the territories subject to the government of the East 
India Company as inflicts on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, or may be held m any way, to 
impair or afiect any right of inheritance, by reason of 
hiB or her renouncmg or having been excluded from 
the communion of any rehgion, or bemg deprived of 
oaste, shall cease to be enforced as law m the Courts 
of the East India Company, and m the Courts 
established by Boyal Charter withm the said terri- 
tories ” ' 

Education of women reached a very high level of 
excellence m ancient India But it was found to 
be m a state of decay m the days of the early 
British rule In 1849 Lord Dalhousie informed the 
Bengal Council of Education that henceforth its 
functions were to embrace female education, and 
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ihe first gidi sotool recognleBd by Goremment was 
ionnded sbortly afterward* by a committoo of 
Tndffln gaatlemen, Tho Deepatoh of 1854 directed 
tliat female education tliooJd receive tlie franJe and 
cordial iupport of Government as by ‘ tbtw mean* 
a far greater proportional Impluse la imparted to the 
educational and moral tone of the people than by 
the education of men The Education Oommitsion 
of 1882 advised that female ednoatbn should receive 
special encooragement and be treated with special 
liberality The Government accepted this view 
■and State fond* are more freely used and State 
management more largely resorted to for this object 
than is ocnslrered desirable in the case of the edoca> 
tioa of bofB«* 

In the interests of sooial wellbeing Goverament 
have thought fit to pass law* with regard to decency 
and morals Such laws are to be found In various 
Police Acts and in the Indian Penal Code f There 
are lawB for Instance In reetraint of gambling the 
ieepfaig of disorderly booses, indecent behaviour in 
public, tho singing of obscene tongs in public pieces 
the sale of obscene books and other aots oaloulated 
to outrage and debase the moraf sense of the people 
Jt may be generally obsorred that anything said or 
done in public which offends the sense of decency or 


• Tb« TmpcrUl OsMtteeref India, Vel IV f 451 
f Obspter XIX. 
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morality, or which tends to corrupt the morals of 
iihe people, or to' lower their moral standard, has 
heen discouraged 



OHAPTEB V 


Kduoatiomai. Woar 

EdDcttkn In the widfict mom BfigUnd • tolnlcn— 

ettare -nliw of PcJiUsk] isftitatkisj — rdrToiHrQ- 
PriiD«rj— Q*oond*iy— Higb«f — Technl«l edoc*tioo — £k 
cuotuj— Blf hflr— Uodickl nlocaiion^Iftgtt odnoKtioo— 
Karzad Bohool— AgiteoHorml OoIlts«*~Bdaatko fai Art*-- 
Prisefplca of tcideoLie ♦d Pc*rt o n --C<int iu f ti i y b«tveeo 
AngUoUU tuid 0Elent4UaU— Tb« EAotatloD Dtfp*tcb of 
IGM— EdooUflO opoD to kU^IoititDtloBt for ipniAl elutes 
— BeUflsu seQtnUtj 1b edoetlicD^T^ijloet mrlbcdi bj 
vUeli Iot«nectul ealtve it prometed. 

Eduoatloa m the broadest sense of the word may 
be described os England • mission In the East her 
highest aspiration It is certainly the ohlof work to 
which she has devoted heraelh The Isws that hoTo 
been passed, the institutions that have been ostab 
lished have bad os their object not merely the satis 
faction of practical needs but also a training of the 
people to new ideas and modes of life They have 
generally been in adrazK:e of the Ideas of the people 
They have awakened in men a sense of their rights 
by conferring the rights They have taught men to 
appreciate blessings by giving them blessings In a 
word men have been educated or are in oourso of 
being educated by laws and institutions to feel new 
wants and to be conscious of rights obligations and 
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advantages. Trial by 3ury was introduced into India 
not to meet a demand of the people, nor oven to 
satisfy a pressine want. The object was not merely, 
to secure a better administration of justice but also 
to accustom the people to the institution and teach 
them to perform new duties by the bestowal on 
them of new rights So well have the people 
been educated by the institution to appreci ate the 
new rights that they are now making a demand for 
its extension to new districts The various measures 
of Local self-government which have been intro- 
duced have taught the people to perform new duties 
by the exercise of now rights. Their value has been 
mainly educative So greatly has the object of the 
rulers been realised that now there is a widespread 
popular demand for the extension and development 
of Local self-government The reforms to be des- 
cribed in the next three chapters, classed under the 
headmgs economic, material, and civic, while no 
doubt they have been meant to achieve progress in 
some direction or other have all, at the same time, 
been directed to education of the people The desne 
of the rulers has been to place before the people new 
ideals, to accustom them to new habits of thought 
and hie, and to develop their capacity m various 
directions The pohtical and social work of England 
in India has also been educative That smgle word, 

“ Education,” comprehends nearly aU that Govern- 
ment have done or can do in this country. Education 
of the people means also the elevation of the people^ 

4 
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This ohAptor Is deroied to aosdftmio eduoatlon, 
to t2i6 pnnoiples upon which it is fbonded, and the 
institutions through which it is imparted and alan to 
the facilities provided for intellectual mechanical 
and aoethetio training In regard to the subject 
matter of inMinotian education msy be olasdded as 
literary solentiflo moral technical profeaslonal and 
artistio In regard to degree or extent eduoatloD 
may be claatiHed as primary secondary and higher 
and those are exactly the terms used in India In des 
enbisg the diSerent parts of the educational systann 
Primary schools sre those In which the most 
elemantary instruetjon Is gireo The ootuves ot 
study are not the same all over India nor is the 
management everywhere the same The type of 
primary school varies from the prlmltlre village 
p^thfhala or maklab to the modem form of schools in 
which Icfftruotion is more advanced and lystomaUc 
Oenerally speaking all that a primary school at 
tempts is to teaoh the child to rood and writo his 
own language to enable him to do easy sums and 
understand simple forms of native occounts and the 
village land record pspers and (o give him a nidi 
'mentary knowledge of common objects gcogrsphv 
ognoulture sanitation and the history of India. 
This is the standard in towns in rural schools tho 
coarse is more elementary A companUroly small 
but steadily growing number of primary schools is 
now msnaged directly by Oovemment most are ad 
mlaistered by muoiolpahtlos and district bosrds or 
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tty private persons or bodies In Bengal and Burma 
the majority are under private management They 
are mdigenous schools which have been brought to 
•conform to the requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment, some are schools of a more modem type started 
by Indian proprietors, others belong to vaiious mis- 
sionary societies 

The special obligation of the Government towards 
"the vernacular education of the masses was declared 
by the Court of Directors m 1854, and it has been 
ficcepted by the Government of India The obhga- 
tion has been discharged on an ever-mcreasmg scale; 
still the progress of primary education has not been 
nearly as great as could be wished 

We may notice that one effect of the transfer of 
■education to the charge of popular Ministers has 
been the strengthening of the contact between the 
Education Department and public opmion 
Broadly speaking, it is how left to the Legislative 
Councils m the Provmces to determme the best 
method of adaptmg the educational system to the 
needs and circumstances of the local population. 
Almost every provmce m India is now displaymg 
great educational activity, and it speaks well for the 
•clear-sighted perception of the Mmisters m charge of 
education that m most places the major portion of 
their attention is being devoted to a concerted attack 
upon illiteracy in its very stronghold — ^namely, the 
masses of the population But the problem is so 
liuge that in spite of the best efforts of the popular 
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Mmisters we have hitherto obtained verj poor result* 
Ont of 247 million inhabitanta of British Indio, onlj 
tome 0 8 millions are at present being educated In 
other words, under 4 per oent of thin Tost popu 
latlon is pursuing any oourte of Instruotiom In the 
primary schools which must oonstituie the founda 
tlon of any sohd educational structure scarcely 8- 
per cent of the population is enrolled Obviously 
therefore ilhteracy is generaL According to the 
census of 1921 the number of literates in India was 
22 6 TnilUrma a figure wbloh included 19 8 mlUioa 
males ond 2 8 miihon lemalea Betides the oduoa 
tional outricolum in the pnmory schools Is bsaed 
more or lets upon the needs of those who aspiro to a 
coarse of literary edacstioo than upon the require* 
ments of the agricultural population We may also 
notice that vocational training which has recently 
been advocated by many Indian educationists has 
not hitherto attained any success The prodomi 
nontly literary type of Instruction which has set the 
tone of the curriculum from top to bottom has 
exercised very unfortunate influences upon primary 
education. 

There arc three classes of secondary schools — 
the vemooular middle schools the middle BngHth 
schools and the high schools Tho romscular middle 
school course Is a prolongation of the pnmor} 
course In tho middle English sobools EnglUIi is 
taught at o language and is also uiod as a medium 
of instruction The range of studies Is shout tbc 
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same as m a middle vernacular school The high 
schools, or, as they are called m Bengal, Higher 
-Enghsh schools generally teach up to the standard 
mf the Matriculation They provide a course of ins- 
truction that begins with the most elementary 
Hoys who have received their early education else- 
where may be admitted into the class for whose 
ccourse of studies they may be found fit 

There has been of late an increasmg realisation 
among the Provmcial authorities that secondary edu- 
cation m India, although quantitatively more 
-satisfactory than primary education, possesses quanti- 
tatively very serious defects It is still in many 
parts of India of very poor standard and badly regu- 
lated The defects of secondary education weie for 
•the first time authoiitatively brought to notice by 
the Calcutta University Commission, whose Eeport 
represents a landmark in Indian educational history 
It IS now generally admitted that secondaiy educa- 
tion m India needs to be radically remodelled in 
order to bring it more closely mto contact with 
the needs and aspirations of the country There is 
a growing realisation that since under the most 
favourable circumstances, the largest proportion of 
■the population of India cannot hope to pursue its 
formal education beyond the secondary stage, the 
structure of secondary education should be well- 
balanced and complete m itself It was for this 
state of affairs that the Calcutta University Com- 
mission desired to find a remedy, and the proposals 
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of the Eeport regarding the eeparmtion of lecondery 
from University odocatton^ the ereotion of the 
former into e »elf*contiuned ayitem and the oon 
fining of each to iU proper aphere are flow being 
carried oat in almoit all the Indian prorinoes Boards 
for Secondary and Intermediate Education — ftages 
which together constitota a compJfete pre Unireraity 
course — have been set op In varioos parts of India 
where they did not prevlonely exist and progress Is 
being made with the oonstitution of Intermediate 
Colleges at suitable centres 

Higher oduoatioD in India is given in Universities 
and in OoUeges affiliated to UniverBltlef The 
Univenitles of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
founded in 1657 the University of the Fun|ab 
incorporated in 1833 and the University of 
Allahabad established in 1837 wore merely examin 
ing bodies having no teaching fanotion This was 
regarded as a serioas draw book both in administrative 
and in academio circles The Oovemmant of India 
accordingly decided that tbo Indian Univorsltfes 
should be Teaching as also Examining Institutbns 
Nowhoro was this view more authoritatlToly set 
forth than in tbo following pssssgo quoted from a 
speech dolivcrod by Lord Curzon himself on the 
18lh February 1001 at the Annuel Convocation 
of the Oaioutta University What ought the ideal 
University to be in India ns elsewhere? As the 
name Implies it ought to bo a place whore all 
knowledge is taught by tbo best teachers to all who 
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seek to acquire it, where the knowledge so taught 
18 turned to good purposes, and where its boundaries 
are receiving a constant extension If I may 
borrow a metaphor from politics, there is no 
scientific frontier to the domam of knowledge It 
IS the one spliere where temtonal expansion is the 
highest duty mstead of an ignoble greed Then, 
the ideal Umversity that we are contemplating 
should be centrally situated , it should be amply and 
even nobly housed , it should be well-equipped, and 
it should be handsomely endowed In these 
conditions, it would soon create an atmosphere of 
mtellectual refinement and culture, a moral equahty 
and influence would sprmg withm it, and traditions 
of reverence would grow up like creepers round 
its walls ” 

The ideal so eloquently expressed was soon after- 
wards translated into the phraseology of the Legisla- 
ture m Section 3 of the Indian Umversities Act, 
1904, which was m the foUowmg terms . ‘ ‘ The 

TJmversity shall be and shall be deemed to have 
been incorporated for the purpose (among others) 
of making provision for the instruction of students, 
with power to appoint University Professors and 
Lecturers, to hold and manage educational endow- 
ments, to erect, equip, and mamtam University 
Libraries, Laboratories and Museums, to make 
regulations relating to the residence and conduct of 
students, and to do all acts, consistent with the 
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Aot of Bicorporatioii and itus Act which tend to the 
promotion of stndj and research 

The Ooloutta Umveraity of all the TnHkn Uni 
varsities under the able and far sighted guidance of 
its Vice^Ohanoellor the late Sir Asutoab hfookerjee, 
was the first to realise this new responslbUltj and 
plans were immediately made by him to transfrom 
the Rraminmg body mte a Teaching organisation 
The Government of India at first gave tangible 
evidence of their desire to help the University in the 
attainment of this object and an ambitfons sohemo 
for the development of Post-graduate Teaching 
study and research m the Faculties of Arts and 
Boieooe was formolated 

Of late, however Uniretsity education in India 
has undergone a striking change oa a result of the 
lead supplied by the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University CommlssloD presided over by 
8ir T^fiehaal Sadler Only a few years ego tho 
typlool Indian University conslitcd of scattered 
OoUdges one often geptratod from the other by 
many miles In substitution for this system the 
Calcutta University Oommistion recommended the 
creation ol centralised unitary UnlrerslUos ro^ 
dential ond ioaohing bodies in which all Instructloa 
wss to bo given fay Uolroraity tooobers under the 
direct control of the Ualvorsity sutborities This 
change was to be accompanied by the removal from 
the University stage of all teachiog which did not 
strictly belong to It and the creation of new 
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Institution to be cnllecl Intermediate Colleges, 
wlncli should provide a logical culmmation to the 
secondary schools course, and enable the majority 
of pupils to obtain a complete education of a 
satisfactory hind without entering the University 
at all The majority of the reformed Provincial 
Governments are now giving effect to such recom- 
mendations of the Calcutta Umversit}^ Commission 
as seem to harmonise with local conditions In the 
United Provinces new Universities have been 
KDpened at Aligarh and Lucknow, while the origmal 
University at Allahabad has been reconstructed m 
an attempt to follow the general lines recommended 
hy the Commission An afiSliating Umversity has 
recently been started at Agra to which the outlying 
Colleges of the old Allahabad Umversity have been 
attached The Benares Hindu University which 
was originally established m 1915 has been further 
reorganised by an Act of 1922 The University of 
Patna came mto existence m 1917 In Bengal, 
-the Umversity of Dacca was constituted in 1920 
stnctly on the hnes recommended by the Calcutta 
Umversity Commission But it has not hitherto 
been possible to reconstitute the Calcutta Umversity 
although the Sadler Commission was appointed 
mamly for its reform and reorgamsation New Um- 
versities have also been opened at Delhi, at 
Eangoon, at Nagpur and m Andhra The Um- 
Versities of the Punjab and of Bombay have 
-developed new honours courses, and added Umversity 
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teachers The Madre# Umvenity hflii been 
remodelled by an Aot In 1938 and the Bombay 
UnlTernty by an Aot m 1027 which pronde for a 
c h a n ge in the oontrolling anthonties It aboold 
bo noted that all the abovementianed Unlversitlei 
heve got oonetitntlona based more or less on wide 
demooratio franchise except the UnlTersltles of 
Oaloutta and the Punjab which still retain the 
constltntian outlined in the Tndtftu Unlrenlties Aot 
of 1904 according to which not less than 80 per 
cent of the membera of the Senate depend for 
their tenure of office as memben of the Senate 
on the nomination of the Local Ooremment It 
ii however a hopefol sign that the Bnlers of 
Indian States have now begun to take in 
tereat in UnlrertHy education and as the rosult of 
their endeavouTi the Mysore UnWerslty end the 
Oimanis Univenity at Hyderabad have come Into 
existence A now University has recently been 
established at Ohldomboram in the province of 
Madras as a result of an endowment created by rn 
Indian gentleman At the present time there Is a 
movement for the creation of a University at 
Baroda. 

So for a sketch has been giron of the system thst 
exists for providing a liberal education Tboro exist 
also histitutKiDS for variotts special kinds of edaca> 
tion. The subject of technical education early at 
traeted the attention of Oovemment In Bengal In 
16D3 Sir Cecil Boadon Induced the OoTcmment of 
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India to sanction, ns a Government Institution, the 
Industrial School of Arts which had been founded 
in 3854 by a number of gentlemen designated the 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Art, as the 
school had become practically dependent on Govern- 
ment The object of the school was to introduce 
among the people an improved taste and appreciation 
of the true principles of art, in matters both of deco- 
ration and utility, and to supply draftsmen, design- 
ers, engineers, modellers, lithographers, engravers, 
etc , to meet the demand for them m this country * 
Dunng the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir Richard 
Temple, technical education was advanced by the 
foundation of survey schools at Hughli, Dacca, 
Patna and Cuttack. Technical education was not at 
first popular in this country Such of it as existed, 
consisted in instruction given to their own children 
by handicraftsmen belonging to the artisan castes 
A carpenter brought up his son as a carpenter, and 
so on Industrial education of a systematic aca- 
demic kind was not appreciated Of late, however, 
it has grown in popularity, and mstitutions for im- 
partmg it are rapidly on the mcrease A few of the 
more important are managed by Government, some 
have been established by municipalities and local 
boards, and others are mamtamed by missionary 
societies or private benefactors t The question 
of improving the system of mdustrial education 

* Bengal under the Lieutenant Governors, Vol I, p 289 

■{■ The i^penal Gazetteer of India, Vol IV, p 436 
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has lately been under the conalderotion of the 
Government and provi*ion has been made for send 
ing a certain nohaber of advanced stadeuts to obtain 
technical training in Europe or America • The 
•Oaloatta University alao grants simifar focflitlet for 
technological instruction and reaearoh- 

Technical ednoation of a higher and soIentiBo 
Idnd la given in ooUeges of Engmeenng There ore 
anoh colleges In Madras Bombay Bengal the 
province of Bihar and Onssa and the United Pro 
vinces The eolieges at Boorkee in the United 
IVorlnoes and at Slbpur and Poona are the 
largest The nsTviy started Benares Hlnda Unirer 
ilty also provides ample faniUtles for the study of 
meohanioal and eleotrioal engineering The Vlotorja 
Jubilee Teohmcal Institution in Bombay U an Insti 
iitution for the training of engineers meobanloians 
and draftsmen The Industrial Oommission and the 
Senate of the Oalcntto University hove made reoom 
mendations for much larger expansion m this diroc 
tion which are engaging the attention of the autho 
ritlee 

Medical education Is given in oollogos established 
ior the purpose ot Calcutta Madras Bombay 
Lucknow Lahore Delhi and Patna and in Bfodloal 
ecbools — mostlv Oovemment Institutions Tbo 
•Calcutta and Madras Ooveniment colleges were 
founded In 18-15 and 1800 and very recently a school 
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o£ Tropical Medicine has been opened at Calcutta 
In consequence of religious prejudice there was in the 
old days a repugnance to the European system of 
medicine, and the student of the Calcutta Medical 
College, who first performed an act of dissection of a 
dead body was regarded as having accomplished a 
bold feat To attract students to that college, sti- 
pends had to bj given to them. Private Medical 
Institutions and Hospitals have recently been estab- 
lished and are steadily attracting public and Govern- 
ment support and are considerably supplementing 
the Medical education of the country The Carmichael 
Medical College at Balgachia was established in 
1917 

Legal education is giveu m law colleges now 
established m most of the provmces of India A 
central law college m Calcutta was estabhshed by 
the University in 1909 through the exertions of its 
Vice-Chancellor, the late Sir Asutosh Mookeijee 
A well equipped and up-to-date Hostel named after 
Lord Hardmge, the late able and popular Chancellor 
of the University, is attached to it 

It IS enough barely to refer to such special msti- 
tutions as normal colleges and schools for the train- 
mg of teachers, all Government institutions, and the 
schools that are springing up, or the classes that are 
being estabhshed, for givmg commercial education to 
boys The latter class of mstitutions is most deve- 
loped in Bombay but are making a headway m 
Bengal also* 
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Agrioxiltaral oduaation is e^eantial for the im 
jiroTwnent of the oondiiion of tho agrioulturUt 
The need for agnoultoral college* to pronde 
education in aoientifio agncultnre for thow engaged 
<ir intending to be engaged m fanmng wa* reoog 
niaed aa toon at the Agncoltural Department ^fos 
reoonatituted in 1905 In addition to the fuli 
degree or diploma ooorae, theae ooUegea proplde 
oouraes of one or tmi jeara in modem agricultural 
methods leading op to a oertiBoate in agriculture 
There are now aiz eooh ooUegea at Poona Colmba 
Ljallpur Nagpur Oawnpore ond Mandalay 
of which the £Lnt four are affiliated to local Uni 
Teraities The Agnoultoral BesiMUob Institute ot 
Pusa in the Darbhanga distriot of Bihar and the Im 
j>erial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
at Bangalore prorlde post-graduate oonrses The 
Calcutta XJnlrersity has established a Professor 
ship of Agnoultore with the eadowmeat of Kumar 
•Gumprasad Singh of Ehalra. In some proTlnoea 
sgrlonltorai tohools have been opened There are 
six Buoh schools in Bombay which initiated the 
experiment* two in Madras and one each in Bengal 
the United ProTincei and the Ooatral Pfonnoes 
A more recent attempt at agricultural education 
IS the introduction of agnoulture as an optional 
subject in the ordinary vernacular or anglo vema 
oulor middle schools of the Education Deparimont 
Introduced In the Punjab where OTor 8 000 
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bojs are attending agricultural classes, this success- 
ful experiment m adopting education m rural 
areas to rural needs, is being adopted in other 
provinces • 

Each nation has its own artistic sense, its own 
special type of art. Science is the same for all coun- 
tries, but the art of a nation is peculiar to itself It 
so happens, however, that the Schools of Art which 
exist in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, are 
Government institutions The Madras School was 
opened m 1850, the Calcutta School m 1854, the 
Bombay School m 1857 Private Schools of Art 
have also come mto existence and receive Govern- 
ment and pubhc support 

Apart from schools and colleges there have been 
■estabhshed such institutions as libraries and 
museums for the purpose of promoting learning and 
•encouragmg research The Imperial Library m 
Calcutta is a Government mstitution Libraries of 
respectable dimensions are attached to many Gov- 
ernments colleges Aid is given by Government to 
some hbranes owned by learned societies, and for 
the purposes of coUectmg and catalogumg rare or 
ancient works The Darbhanga Library of the 
Calcutta Umversity is fast growmg m size, useful- 
ness and importance. 

The Economic Museum m Calcutta was esab- 
lished by Sir George Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor 


* India in 1926-27, by J Goatman, pp. 128, 129, 
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of Bengal Eealiwng the importanoe of obtaining 
an adequate knowledge of the produoti of the coon 
try he \ns inoUned to favour the Idea of an econo 
mlo aurvey A« a firat step he thought It well to 
provide a place m which apecimeng of the econo- 
mic vegetable and other produote of the country 
might be placed and made aeoegalble to the public 
The Economio fiXuseam came to be suoh a place 
It now forma an annexe to the Indian hTuaoum 
Both raw matanaU and manufactures are collected 
and clatatfied In thia inatltutlon. There is an ooono 
mic museum at I,uokaow and there la another in 
Bombay Botanical and Zoological gordeoa are olso 
groat educative factors 

The work that la being done in regard to educa- 
tion not only m the way of ostabliablng reforming 
or extending the scope of aobooU and colleges but 
also in tho way of providmg facilities for Intolloo 
tual culture is so rapidly progressing that It la 
scarcely worthwhile pvlng any details na to figures 
But it Ifl essential that the pnneipics which 
underhe the educational work of England in India 
should be fully gmspod It boa already been obscr 
ved how tho Indlgonous that la tho Oriental sji 
tom of education was not only continued but on 
cooroged and dovelopod in the early day* of British 
rule In a ihort time it como to bo doubted If that 
system was by itself aulBciont to supply tho IntoUec 
tual needs of tho people and give them tho best and 
the mo»t useful culture according to modem 
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standards. A controversy arose and two parties were 
formed. It was generally reco^msed that vernacu- 
lar education should be extended. The Orientalists 
contended that this was to be supplemented by a 
study of the classical languages of the East, because 
the mdigenous laws, literature and religion were 
enshrmed in those languages. The Anglicists argued 
that higher education was to be given through the 
medium of English, because apart from the merits 
of the language itself, it would be a key to the trea- 
sures of Western thought and science Among them 
were many leading members of the Indian commu- 
nity, the most conspicuous of whom was Baja Bam 
Mohan Bay. The battle was decided m favour of 
the Anglicists The success of that party was due 
mainly to the ability and determination with which 
Lord Macaulay, Legal Member of Council and a 
member of the Council of Education, pressed the 
case, Lord William Bentmck accepted the views of 
Macaulay as expressed in his famous Minute of 
1835 , and soon after, his Government issued a 
Besolution announcing their decision in favour of 
Western education It is in consequence of that 
decision that English has continued up to the present 
day as the medium of advanced instruction and has 
produced the most momentous changes m the life 
and thought of, those who have received it, and, 
through them, of a large portion of the Indian people. 
It has brought the Indian mind into contact with 
6 
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the most advanced Western thonght has quickened 
it with a new life and has not only developed 
intellectual and practical capacity but has bred high 
aspirations intellectual and political. Vemaculart 
are now given their proper place m the educational 
curriculum of the country Their systematic study 
is insisted on in the under-gradnate as well as in the 
post-graduate stages The Calcutta University has 
established a Fellowship m Bengali and it has also 
made elaborate arrangements for post-graduate 
studies in the Indian Vernaculars 

Schools and colleges were established in various 
parts of the ooimtry by Government, by Christian 
mitaionaries and by enlightened members of the 
Tniitwn community But the progress of education 
np to 1858 was not very rapid. In 1854 a new Im 
petus was giren 8lr Charles Wood (afterwards 
liOrd Halifax) being President of the Board of Con 
trol the Court of Directors decided that the Govern 
ment should aSord assistance to the tuoro extended 
and systematic promotion of general education In 
India, and addressed the Oovomor-Gonoral in 
Council a memorable despatch which sketched in 
outline a cbmplete scheme of public instruction coo 
trolled aided and In port du^Uy managed by tbo 
Stoto The principles then laid down were re affirm 
ed in 165G after the transfer of (he admlnistro. 
tlon to the Crown and stOJ guide In the main, the 
eflortf of the QoTemmrat fnr better education 
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of tho people.* Tho despatch described among 
other things tho constitution m each pro\ mco of a 
Department of Public Instruction and tho institution 
of Universities in tho Presidency towns. 

In the British period schools and colleges have 
been thrown open to all classes, whatever their race, 
religion, caste or position in life As in Law so in 
education the principle of equality is lecogmsed. 
It 19 a principle which has resulted not only m the 
spread of education among all classes, but has in an 
indirect way largely influenced tho modes of thought 
of the Indian people In addition to tho schools and 
colleges open to all, special institutions have been 
established for the benefit of paiticular classes. 
There are special schools, for instance, for the 
education of low-caste children These schools have 
been established mostly by private bodies, particu- 
larly Christian and other missionaries, but they 
have received encouragement from Government 
Several Chief’s Colleges, all Government institu- 
tions, have been established, of which the most im- 
portant are at A]mere, Bajkot and Lahore. The 
object is to give young chiefs and nobles an educa- 
tion fittmg them for their position 

Government have done much for the edu- 
cation of the people of India They conduct 
the Ingest portion of academic education, 
— ^primary, secondary, and higher , vernacular 

* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Yol, IV, p, 418. 
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and Englifb. THaj hare esiabUtbod Ti nm ftrpnit 
t o h ola r shlpt Thej hara not cmlj ibelr own aohools 
and ooUogeSi btti they grant aid to many inatitu 
tlons They have to take charge o( special londs- 
of education, — Indostnel acientiflo ariittlo. Fe 
male education Is largely In their bnnHii, They 
hare to look after the education of special oloases, — 
aborlglnea and low-ooste men on the one hand, 
nobles and chiefs on the other It Is under their 
auspices and by their encouragtraent that learned 
eodetles grow up and libraries are estabUshed 
They start and maintain museums To guide ad 
mlnistretors in the future and to moke It poaslble 
for histories to be written they preserre records 
They encourage meritorioos outbors by purohasiDg 
numerous copies of tbeir works They establish 
their own systems of research and they gire help 
and enoourogement to indirlduals and prirate 
bodies in carrv ing on research, Wben occasion onset 
they keep their officers on deputation to conduct 
some special research They hare outborlscd and 
helped UniTeraitIcs to take steps for promoting ro- 
search The central laboratory ot KssauH near 
Simla is on institution for research ond with a siml 
lar object a school of TVopIcal hrcdlcioe bas been 
started in Calcutta. The different sclenUfio surreys 
to be referred to hereafter are In the nature of re 
search. The census operoUons conducted from time 
to come under the same category 
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From very early times tiie Christian missionaries 
have done valuable work m the way of establishing 
-schools and libraries, producing text-books and pub- 
lishmg other literature, vernacular and Enghsh In 
^recent times however a portion of the burden of 
education has been borne by private Indian enter- 
prise, and public-spinted Indian gentlemen like 
Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Mr. Premchand 
Roychand of Bombay, Babu Prasannakumar Tagore, 
Babu Guruprasanna Ghosh, Sir Taraknath Paht, 
Sir Rashbehary Ghose, Kumar Quruprasad Smgh of 
Khaira and the Tatas of Bombay have generously 
•seconded Governmental efforts. 
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AgzloQltitr«>GbUf ob}«GU of ooltinUoo — Food-fnJiu-~Bk« 
wb«t md mfllot—Jute— BorioiUto*— T« Ooff## uid Cin 
ebooft — SoTrlcflc of Goronuaect to A^Tfeoltnro^KMd of 
saU bel^Fne Kopo for *at«rprj»o— Sxbibitiooa—PTotoe 
tloQ of loreatioD— Fro* Tnde->OQ«taa« duties— Thdr 
hlstoij lo lodis— liosat to sfriefilhzEiita — Co-operstirs S> 
afetiM-^SsTia^ Bsnk»— Toasooj Iis»i — Fimhiii Cittsss 
— Uesrares of prarsotloo sod rtUef— Ecoocmlo Coocbtloa 
of tbs Poopl*. 

The chief Indian induatry U and has been for 
ogee A^oulture The chief artfcles of oultiraffon 
at the present day are rice wheat millet maize 
bariey oats, poises oU seeds sugarcane, dote^palm 
ooUon jute indigo opium tobacco mulberry tee 
ooflee and cinchona. Bice Is more largely grown 
than any other article The deltas of tho great 
rtrers of Lower Burtna and Bengal the deltas of 
the Godavery the Krishna and the Kaveri the long 
narrow strips of land fringing the coast and the 
lowlands of TrsTancore Malabar Kanara and Kon 
l r*n present ell the conditions of successful rice 
cultlration and constitute the great rico*growing 
area.* Throughout tho remainder of the country 
rice is a subordinate U not a rare crop Millets 

P h Po*« $ Uiaiarj cf Hinda Clr flin t f on ^cl.^ p ITS 
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take the place of nee m the interior excepting 
Assam. Sir William Hunter writes: “Taking 
India as a whole it may be broadly affirmed that 
the staple food-gram is neither rice nor wheat but 
millet “ 

Jute IS almost exclusively cultivated in Bengal, 
especially northern and eastern Bengal It grows 
best m the deltas of the Hughly, the Brahmaputra 
and the Megna The development of ]ute cultiva- 
tion and of ]ute industry is entirely the product of 
British rule With the increase of the British trade 
in grams, especially wheat, grew up the demand 
for gunny bags, and this gave an impetus to jute 
cultivati&n * The larger profits of the trade in jute 
have been tending to enlarge tbe /irea of jute culti- 
vation and limit that of rice cultivation 

Sericulture is a very old industry in India. But 
it is almost certain that neither the mulberry nor 
the silk worm was indigenous in India When the 
East India Company established their trade 
marts m Bengal they found the silk industry m a 
declimng state, and took great pams to revive it. 
As Bengal has always been the chief seat of mul- 
berry cultivation they established several factories 
With numerous filatures in each, to which the cul- 
tivators brought their cocoons They brought m 
1769 a company of Italian reelers to teach their 
factory hands the Italian system of reehng Bengal 

’ ' I 

* Ibid, p 189 , 
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•iOc soon beoamo an important ftrilote of trade and 
ftnpertoded oU otlier eQk In the Earopean market 
The palmy daya of Ben^ rilk indcutry loited till 
1688 from whioh year the oompany abandoned the 
trade on their own aooonnt and is fell into prlfate 
bandf Serionltnre has erer ilooe been steadily 
dftoUntag The Imports of raw silk into India now 
fizoead the export*. The silk of Japan of Ohina 
and of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
tiaa, now oontrols the Earopean at well os tbs 
Indian market 

Tea, ooSoe and dnchona ore oropa with wbleh 
the peasantry of India hare Utile or no oonoem 
These agriooltural indostnes are very largely flnaseed 
by Earopean capitalists snperrlaed by Earopean 
okiU and ezoept in the case of coffee, were intro 
dooed into India under the aosploei of the British 
Ooremment 

A wen informed writer tbos sums op tho serri 
oos of Goremmenfc to sgricuUure * 

Attempts to improve and expand the indlgon 
ous ogrioultnre have been made by Ooremment ever 
since the time of the East India Company as Is weU 
shown by the history of the sUk industry In Bengal 
of tfiA introduction of Carolina paddy Amenoan 
cotton tea and cinchona of the extraction of fibre 

* F K Ben • Hittery et nisila ClTOrutlee Vet. TI 
pft. 908-909. 
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from hemp; and of the formation of sugarcane plan- 
tations on the model of those m the West Indies. 

** But there existed no organization for this pur- 
pose previous to 1872, when a Department of Beve- 
nue, Agriculture and Commerce was established 
under the Government of India * * * 
department was subsequently abolished, but revived 
by Lord Bipon by whom the scope of agricultural 
improvements was considerably enlarged.” The 
Agricultural Department of the Government was 
further reconstituted m 1905 during the admim- 
stration of Lord Curzon 

What Government have done m the way of pro- 
moting agricultural education has already been 
noticed. They appreciate so well the value of agn- 
■culture m this country that the idea of its improve- 
ment IB never absent from their mind Their 
•services have not only been rendered in the past 
but are contmuing Under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Beforms, agriculture has become a subject trans- 
ferred to popular control, and Ministers are now 
takmg steps for the improvement of the agncultural 
condition of the different provinces m the country. 
Government oflBcers have been making a study of 
the diseases of cattle and pests of plants and of the 
merits of particular kmds of manure Already good 
results have been achieved* m these subjects, and 
there is expectation of more In 1926 a Eoyal Gom- 
mission was appomted under the presidency of the 
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Marquis ol Linlithgow to exatnina and report on tin 
present conditions of agricultoro and rural oconotu] 
la British India to malf© rooommeudations fa 
the improvement of ogrioulturo and the promotior 
of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population, 
The Oo mmtsglo n thoroughly studied the agricultura] 
problems of India and havo made elaborate recom- 
mendations for the improvament of agriculture 
which ore now being oonsidered by the Gorem 
ment 

Industry trade and oommeroe constitute a 
sphere of life lo which pre-eminently the people 
must help themselves Irobour and capital arc 
essential to the growth of industry but it may be 
said generally tbat for the industrial and commercial 
progress of a nation there ere needed also certain 
inielleotual moral and social qualities — teobnloal 
knowledge and skill for Instance a spint of enter 
pnse or adventure honesty mutual confidence 
oapaoitv of organisation power of oisoclatod action, 
and what may be colled generally habits of business 
It IS not possible for Oovemment to render much 
direct assistance to the industries of the people by 
advancing capital or supplying labour But Oorem 
ment con give indirect help and that help has been 
given to some extent In this country As has been 
shown in a prorlons chapter they have been giving 
indostnal education to the people and at tbe pre 
sent moment there oro schemes fora groat expon 
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Sion of it Separate departments of the Govern- 
ment of India control Commerce and Industrial 
movements which have received a marhed impetus 
within the last few years from various causes 
Eespectable classes now talie much more 
freely to commercial and industrial life than 
before, and Government assist in the movement. 
They often purchase stores m the local market, 
giving a preference to the products of Indian in- 
dustry No higher privilege could be expected from 
Government than free scope for commercial and 
industrial enterprise, and that the people have 
obtamed Tea planting was at one time a purely 
Euiopean industry, recently, however, there have 
been tea compames composed entirely of Indians. 
Mining business also is now to some extent in the 
hands of Indians Mills and factories are coming to 
be established with purely Indian capital Govern- 
ment have never stood in the way of this deve- 
lopment of Indian industrial and commercial 
enterprise 

Industrial exhibitions help the growth of indus- 
tries by spreading knowledge of them, suggesting new 
ideas to observers, and widenmg the markets for- 
ai tides of the kmds exhibited. Government have 
always held such exhibitions in favour and have often- 
given help and encouragement to the parties organ!- 
smg them. A Commercial Museum has also been- 
estabhshed in Caloutta.r 
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1682 lni|x>rt dutl&s on ail artlolds with only two 
eioeptioni were repoalod* They w ar e retained on 
•alt and liquors beoeuao those artiolos are subject 
to an internal ezoise du^ Arms and ammunition 
were afterwards subjected to a duty on political 
grounds^ A small impor*^ dnty was imposed on 
petroleum which comes from Rutala and America. 
The principle of Free Trade In regard to imports was 
thus for a time Tery largely established in Indio. 

In 1604 in oonsequenoe of financial pressure the 
GoTemment of India changed their policy The 
principle of Free Trade was partially changed 
The tarifi of 1675 under which with the exception 
of the predous metals almost erarything imported 
into India was subject to a doty of 6 per cent was 
with some modificattons restored * SUrer bullion 
was Included among dutiable artiolesr and cotton 
goods then excepted were afterwards included In 
1896 cotton yams were freed from duty A duty of 
8| per cent^ ad valorem was impoaed on cotton 
manufactured goods lm|>orted from abroad and a 
corresponding excise duty at the same rate was im 
posed on goods maouiaoturod at mills In India.! 
In 1917 and again in 1931 the general ad cslorsm 
duty and with it the import duty on cotton goods 
was raised to and again« from 7j to 11 per cont 
But the Indian Fiscal Commission of 3021 23 

* Zodls, by Bir Jeba Btrscluj p. 163. 
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unreservedly condemned the existence of cotton excise 
-duty m view of its past history and associations and 
recommended its immediate repeal, and the Govern- 
ment of India have recently given effect to this 
recommendation Giving to the financial difficulties 
of the Government of India, there have recently 
been many changes in the customs tariff of India 
and the customs revenue is now mainly derived from 
the general import duties, certain special import 
Suties such as those on arms, liquor, articles of 
luxury like motor cars and cycles, silk piece-goods, 
etc., sugar, petroleum and tobacco, and certain export 
duties on nee, ]ute and tea 

Government have adopted several measures to 
help the agricultural classes and in particular to re- 
lieve them of indebtedness One of the most im- 
portant of these is the practice, which is now in 
common force, of the grant to cultivators of Govern- 
ment loans, often made on the jomt and several 
responsibihty of the villagers for agricultural 
improvements and the purchase of seed, cattle, etc 
Another powerful mstrument for the improve- 
ment of the depressed condition of the Indian agn- 
culturist 18 the Co-operative Society m its various 
forms The Co-operative Credit Societies (of which 
there are now over 70,000 in India) are specially 
meant to encourage thrift amongst the agricul- 
turists, to enable them to borrow money at cheap 
rates on their jomt credit and to lend them out 
•mongst themselves on easy terms. These societies 
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and Tarioot other kinds of eooietiest taoh ai sgrioul 
ttmi porohoae and tale sootetiei manore lapply 
aooieties fiihermen a aooletiet vrearer a aooietios 
oo-operafclye f tor«t eto —ora bein^ itaHed ali orar 
the ootmtry In Bengal there are no7 orer 6 000 
of these tooJetiei and Jn India there are more than 
70 000 of them 

Another intUtution intended U> encourage habiU 
of thriftf ifl the Saylnga Bonk Until 18d2-88 the 
aavingt bank biuiceaa woe oarrled on In the three 
cities of Calcutta Madrai aod Bombay by the Pre- 
lidenoy Banka, and in other placet at the Govern 
ment treasuries This ayatem did not prove tuo> 
eeasful The business grew slowly Tho estsb 
lishment of savings bazda in the post ofBces was 
followed by a rapid change and the Dumber of 
depositors and the total of deposits have largely 
increased The banks were not started only for the 
benefit of the ogrioulturists* They are also exten 
tlrely patronised by other classes of tho commu 
nlty* 

Amongst measures for the benefit of ryots may 
be mentioned various teoanoy laws tbot have been 
passed These ore different la differeat parts of tbo 
country varying aocordiog to local conditions and 
the kind of tenure provslUng But they all have 
tended in one direction namely, to free tho ryot 
from the chances of irregular exaction and other 

• Tt>» OsrvtUsr of lais, IV p.f3l 
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kinds of oppression, to fix his rights and liabilities, to 
provide simple methods of payment of rent, and at 
the same time to allow the landlords every reason- 
able facility for realisation of rent and for the pro- 
tection of their own rights 

t I 

Famines ore one of the great scourges of the 


country They are occasioned by failure of the food 
props, and failure of crops is occasioned by bad 
seasons of drought or flood In consequence of 
failure or deficiency the price of food-grains rises 
high, and not only agriculturists but all other poor 
people such as petty artisans or traders, greatly; 
sufier The extreme poverty of these classes, 
occasioned not only by the smal'ness of their gains 
even m good seasons, but also by the growth of 
their families, their habits of thriftlessness, and 


sometimes of litigation, makes them live from hand 
to mouth in ordinary times. In seasons of scarcity, 
they are unable to fall back upon any savmgs, and 
distress is the result Even when there is food ijn 
the country, these classes have not money enough 
to buy it with, and, if not aided, they may die of 
starvation or of diseases. The dearth of foodstuff 
in the country, caused by failure or excess of rpin 
or other natural calamities, is aggravated by exports 


to foreign countries and insufficient means ^o^ 

t ' i ‘ ' 1 

internal communication. The people are uncom- 
plaimng and it is not till jbhe situation is acute that 
their want wmes to 'be generally JinoWn -''Ifl^elief 



thes comes from the Government irom the 
people o/ the country 

It IS neoeseary here only to refer to the measures 
^hioh Govenunent have been taking to prevent 
famine ns far as poasible Amongst preventive 
measures may be mentioned Irrigation Works to 
supply the defioienoy of rains and BaOvvays for the 
ready conveyanoe of food to the ejected area< 
When famine has actually broken out Government 
•distribute food os charity to some classes and open 
what are colled relief works for other dosses Belief 
works are works of pobbe utility, roads for instance 
upon which able bodied men aoeustomed to Isbour 
are employed Complete or partial remisskini of 
the revenue payable by distressed men and loans 
on reasonable terms are granted where the ocoo' 
eion demands such a favour Qovemraent also 
encourage the raisiag of publJo subscriptions In old 
of the distressed 

India suSered from three great famhiei during 
the last quarter of the aineteontb century The 
period opened with the f amino of 1B70 78 in 
southern India and oloeed with tboee of 1830 07 and 
18OO>10OO The total direoi espendituro on famine 
relief since 1870 amounts to an average of one crore 
e year The actual oost to the State it much 
greater iDcIuding foes of revenue and Indirect 
•eiponditure. In 1878 during the Vlceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton it was decided to allot annually a sum 
of 1| crores of rupees for Fjimlae losurance The 
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actuEil relief of famine in years of scarcity has 
^ilways been the first charge on the grant. At firsb- 
the balance was devoted to the construction of 
‘ productive ’ public works the cost of which would 
otherwise require to be met by loan In 1881 ‘ pro- 
tective ’ public works which were calculated to miti- 
gate or prevent famine in the areas served by them, 
were made the second charge on the grant The 
actual distinction between protective and productive 
works became gradually obscured, and railways wjiich 
formed part of the general system and were not con- 
structed specially for famine purposes, were assisted 
from the ‘ protective ' works portion of the famine 
j^ant At the end of 1399 this practice was abolished. 
The expenditure on ‘ protective ' works was limited 
■to three quarters of a crore, and only railways and 
irrigation projects actually undertaken for famine 
purposes were allowed to be mcluded in the cate- 
gory « 

Shortly before the introduction of the Montagu- 
•Chelmsford reforms, expenditure on famine relief 
was made a divided head, the cost being borne by 
the Central and Provincial Governments in the pro- 
portion of three to one Since the inauguration of 
-the reforms the Provincial Governments have been 
required to make in every year provision of certain 
specified amounts, m then* budgets for expenditure 
upon rehef of, and insurance against, famine. 

* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, pp. 188-89 



jO^nder this arrsogameoi iba GoTerameDt of Bengal 
have io aeb apart the mm oC Be 2 00 000 per year 
ior coDititutlDg a J'amlaa Insimmee Fund Tbu» 
the ProrJnclal GoTeramente have beenmade wholly 
reeponeible for all eipendltura in conneoUon with 
famine relief 

The question whether the eoonomlo condition 
of the lodion people ia ImproTing or not has been 
debated yery often. The nuteruxla for a aoIenUflo 
.study of wages family bodgoU, Ineome — snye the 
income of a few classes of the popalatioD->-cnd the 
like are not available In January 1025 on 
Boonomlo Enquiry OommlUee woa appointed under 
the presidency of Bir 11. VUyeavaraya with the 
following terms of reference — 

To ezamloa the metcriol nt present ayailable 
for framing on estimate of the eoonomlo oonditlon 
of the yorioos clastai of the people of BntUb Indio, 
to report on its odequaoy and to moke recommen 
datloni os to the best manner in which It may be 
mpplomeutcd and os to the lines on which o 
general eooncmio surrey should be oarrled out, 
with an estimate of the expenditure InvoWod in 
giying effect to such recommendations. 

' The Committee submitted its report In August 
1023 The report shows oleariy the paucity of the 
materials at present ayailable io India for ettlmab> 
ing nydrago income, crop proditcUon, cost of llrlog' 
wages opd other cognate subjects No estimate 
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-could bo formed of tho national wealth of India 
because such necessary matonals for tho estimate 
-as statistics of taxation an I capital, estate duty 
statistics, and tho Iiko, oro wanting Any estimate 
of individual wealth, thorefora, appears to bo quito 
impossible under tho present conditions So no 
attempt at a detailed and satisfactory description 
of tho economic state of the Indian people can be 
made It is to bo hoped that intensive enquiries 
like those conducted by the Labour Bureau of tho 
Bombay Government, by tho Punjab Board of Eco- 
nomic Enquiry, tho Bengal Economic Society, 
and similar bodies in India, will be extended and 
their results made readily available, for it is easy 
enough for rival apologists, who maintain on the 
-one hand that poverty in India is increasing, and 
on tho other hand that it is decreasing, to build up 
their arguments by picking and choosing what 
suits them from the present very incomplete ma- 
terials." 


• India in 1925-20, by J Coatman, pp 239-41. 
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Ootutpwthrt work— Hocdi— B»Uw»y»-~CiTn »Tlitfcio— Telegnpti 
UsOi — Telaphooo Uofta— Sorroja— TrigoBometrk*!'— lIigD*Uc 
— TopognphWl— Porwt nrrroj*— Prontiar aru] tj»Di fronlJer 
aomya— Barwina aarrty— TopograpWeal— VJUaga— Ctdaa 
traV— florraj of lodia IVpartffieat— Special aoTTC j a — Uariao 
’■^Ocologlaai— BoUoical — Areltmlockai— kIlUa aod facteriaa 
— lodttrtrioa of kUoorat ruoprtai ReclaniUco of 

wul« liBiia Tanka and wallf Ftfii&eatioea— DoekjaHa— 
Bartrafin— Laodlng pla cc a- BrMitti— Pmemtlop effenala 
•*-IrrigaUoa wotka— Ifaaaoraa for aaniUUee— Hoapitila*' 
Dlipettsariea— Lanatio ujlama— Uadlca] rallal of wcisro — 
Leper aajlnma— PrcTcotloQ of cpJdemW— Uedkal re> 

aeareb— Vital aUUallea— Vaedoatioii. 

Tho moit p&lpoble of England 8 gifts to Indio 
ore the material wwki (he constmotive works of 
public utQitj with which (his country has been 
endowed Before tho days of British rule roads were 
fewer in Jodis Before the establishment of our 
Goremment there was hardly s road dosorrlng the 
name in all India. Under the catlro OoTemments 
ihst preceded us fl am quoting from (be Indian 
Famine Commlsslonors of 1680} nothing more wo^ 
done than to plant trees along esch side of the 
Imck used as a rood and oecationally to throw 
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up earth on it when it passed through a depres- 
Bion , such bridges as existed were made at the 
private expense of civil magnates or governors 
desirous of leaving a name behmd them " * Through- 
out a great part of India it was only m the dry season 
that travelhng was possible without difficulty, and, 
durmg three or four months of the year, trade, 
exceptmg where water-carnage was available, came 
altogether to a standstill t During the admmistra- 
tion of Lord Dalhousie great progress was made 
towards remedying the evil Metalled roads, bndges 
and other useful works were constructed m the 
North-Western Provmoes and m the Punjab The 
construction of the Grand Trunk Road was com- 
menced At the close of the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Canning, in 1861-62, there were in Bengal eleven 
Impenal Trunk Roads existing or under construc- 
tion, extendmg over 1,994 miles, with Imperial 
branch roads aggregatmg 1,145 miles The Grand 
Trunk Road from Calcutta to the Karamnassa was 
then nearly completed t 

The necessity for extendmg India’s roads is 
every day becommg more apparent The economic 
loss caused by the inaccessibility of agricultural 
districts m the ramy season must be considerable , 
and this cannot be remedied until the system of 

•IndiB, by Sir John Strachey, p 212 

tlbid, p 213 

t Bengal under the Lieatenant-Governors, by C B Bnokland, 
Yol. I, p 29 
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tmnk roeda it more adequataly dereloped. Some pro- 
greii it ii true i* being made every year but the 
rate falla far beJow the true re^ulrementt of the 
oountiy The total mDeage of metalled and on 
metalled roada maintained by public authority i» atill 
only about 216 000 Until tbfi figure be largel? 
mcreafled It 'will be impoaaible fully to ntUiae the 
more ipeedy meona of road travel which modem 
progrea* now demonda In 1027 howcTcr the 
Oovemment of India in accordance with a 
resolution moved in the Council of State 
apj>ointed a Committee from both Houjbj of 
the Oentrat LegiBlature to examine the daiirabi 
lity of developing the rood ayitem of India, the 
meana by which such derelopmeot could moat luit* 
ably be financed and to oonelder the formation of a 
Central Bead Board for the purpoee of odrUlng in 
regard to and co-ordinating the policy in respect of 
ruad development In Indio The Committee bare 
only recently reported and their recommendations 
are now under the oonsidaration of the OoTomment 
of India 

The subject of Hallway communication in India 
was first laid before the Oorommont of India by 
Jdr Maodonald Stopbeneoa in 1S13 In ISli) the 
Cost India Company engaged In a contniot with the 
Eost Indian Railway Company for the conitruction 
of an experimental lino at o coet not excoodlng ono 
million starling In IBJl n line was survL'yed 
between Burdwan and RajmabaL Koxt year the 
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survey was continued to Allahabad. In 1853 tto 
Oovemment of Lord Dalhousio submitted to tho 
■Court of Directors their views upon the general 
question of railways for India. Tho Court was 
■advised to encourage tho formation of railw^ays in 
India to the utmost Lord Dalhousio wrote his final 
minute on tho subject in 185G The East Indian 
Hallway was opened in 1858, and it was gradually 
•extended to Benares in December, 1862 * Two 
other great lines were opened about tho same time : 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway and Madras 
Railway, starting respectively from Bombay and 
Madras, and running through Western and Southern 
India These linos w'ere constructed by private 
•companies, under a guarantee from the Government 
of a mimmum return of 5 per cent on tho capital 
■expended. t A great expansion of the railway system 
has indeed taken place in the course of the last half 
a century. In the year 1872, the total railway 
mileage amounted only to 5,360 miles. On the' 81st 
March, 1927, tho figure w'^as approximately 
-89,048 miles ' It is, however, undemable that India 
still lags behind other countnes m the matter of 
railway facilities, India has nearly 820 million in- 
habitants who haVe to be content with the 89,048 
miles of their railways England, so small by com- 
parison both in ' population and in atea, has 50,000' 

t t 

• Bengal nnder the Lioatenant-Governora, bj 0 B Bock- 
land, Vol 1 pp ’!29 80 ' 

f India, by Sir John Sfcracboy, p, 216.- ' , , , , , 
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znlles and tHe United State* of Amenoa a quarter 
milHon mile* It \riU thu* be obviou* that there 
i* great need for further expansion of the Indian 
railway ayctem 

CivU aviation ia not yet a faotor fn Indian oom 
municationa but the Indian Oovemmeat and Uegl* 
latore are not forgetful of the deairabiiity of moving, 
abreast of other countnca In this matter and the ap* 
pomtment has now been made of a Director of Civil 
Aviation in Indio, Bapid progress Is being mode 
in the establishment of on air-ahip base ot Karaohi 
in oonneotion with the Imperial Air ship scheme 
The Government of India are also helping in the 
estabUshment of the aoroplane aerrieo from Egypt 
to Karaohi by providing the neoessory aerodrome 
at the latter plooo They have alto mode 
arrangement* for the requisite meteorological and 
wiinleas facilitlea The aerTieo wilJ operate between 
Cairo and Basra in the firat instonoe and will be 
extended to Karaohi when a suitable route along 
the Fertian Gulf has been laid down 

Telegraph lines woro also firat laid during the 
rule of Lord Dalhousle, They are now very largely 
concurrent with railway lines all over the country 
'We may notice also that at tbo end of the year 
1024 the total lino and cable mileage vra* 43 000 
carrying jutt under half a million mile* of wire 
Thera ore now some 11 000 Telegraph Ofijeo* 
and nearly 21 000 Post Omcea in India with more 
than 156 700 mile* of mail hoe* 
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There has been m recent years a considerable 
growth of the Telephone branch On the 31st March, 
1926, the total number of telephone exchanges owned 
and mamtamed by Government was 250, with 15,926 
connections In addition there were 20 Licensed 
Telephone Exchanges with 28,189 connections 
Considerable extensions have also been made m> 
the Trunk Telephone Lines, and new and import- 
ant Trunk Circuits have been opened throughout 
India and Burma 

Eor different purposes and from different pomts 
of view the country has been subject to surveys of 
vanous lands There have been systematic mvesti- 
gations yielding accurate knowledge of a geographi- 
cal, economic and scientific character They have 
mostly been made durmg the British penod of 
Indian history The record that was made m the 
time of Akbar, during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, of the revenue, population and 
produce of the portion of the country he governed, 
and the descnptive and statistical account of the . 
different subalis or provmces, embodied in the 
Atn-t-ATcbary, may be said to represent the 
first attempt at a survey, but it had little 
of the accuracy or thoroughness of modem 
operations m the same direction The earliest at- 
tempt at a modem and accurate map of India, — for 
the results of Akbar’s enquiries had never been 
embodied in a map, — ^was made by the Frencht 
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■GeognTpher D Anvillo in 1751-52 in tccordance-Tritb 
ihe information than arailable The khowledge thui 
iumiahed was extended by Major James Bannell 
who had terred under Olive and who has been cell 
ed the Father of Indian Geography HU Bengal 
Atlae based on his own personal work in surveying 
woa published m 1781 and his Uemoir of a Map of 
Htnduitan m 1788 Two maps of India one in the 
form of an atlas by Col Call of Madras and the 
■other by Col Reynolds of Bombay wero completed 
inwards the closing years of the eigbtoonth century 
but they were never published and they ore not now 
in existence. 

In the year 1800 Col Lombton with the ponsis 
tion and cmder the patronage of the OoTemment of 
Madras introdneed a new method of geogrspblcol 
survey of Southern India The Trigonometnoal 
Survey of India^o survey by a sjrstem of triangles'^ 
was aetuslly commenced in 1802 In 1818 the 
survey was brought under the control of the 
Governor General and the headquarters removed to 
Galoutta. Ool Lombton died In 1028 but the work 
he initiated has boon oontinuod evor since The 
pnnoipal operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey havo furnished data for invesilgstiog the 
£gure of the earth 

A survey of o purely selentlSo character is the 
Magnetic Survey of India and Burma inlUsted by 
Professor RQoker F It 6 through the Royal Bo> 
doty in 1607 The work was commenced In 1001 
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Topographical (or descriptive) Surveys have now 
been earned out throughout India and through the 
greater portion of Burma. But a survej of this kind 
IS not older than the nmeteenth century. It was 
begun about the same time as the great Trigonome- 
tncal survey, by Col. Cohn Mackenzie, in Southern 
India '1 he Trigonometrical survey was an aid to 
the Topographical The earliest surveys were gene- 
rally accompanied by ‘Mevivtrs* which contained 
statistical, hibtorical and descriptive details for the 
area embraced in the map. The surveys have been 
a thing of slow growth. The earlier operations were 
earned out m the Indian States and the non-regula- 
tion British Provinces. They were hardly syste- 
matically performed before the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and they have been especially 
active for only about thirty years In recent 
years Indians have learnt the %\ork of survey and 
survey parties now include on Indian element. 

‘ The Survey of India ’ like other departments^ 
IS now divided into an Impenol and a Provincial 
branch The former is as a rule recruited from the 
Eoyal Engmeers or the Indian Army, the latter 
consist of men enhsted in India to whom some of 
the higher posts of the department are open There 
IS also a subordinate, and practically Indian 
branch.* A special Forest Survey branch (of the 
Topographical Survey) was constituted in' 1872, and 
wa n 1900 amalgamated with the Survey of India 
* The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol IV, p 498 



Tor parpoflo of geographical exploration and the 
delimitation of frontiers surveys have sometimes 
had to be corned out beyond TTidi^ Such were the 
eunreys earned out during the Afghan "Wars of 1878 
■80 and in the course of the operations of the Afghan 
Bonndaiy Oommisajoii Byonfcier and trantfrootier 
surveys are made by amall survey detachments or 
single officers attached to boundary commissions or 
frontier expeditions Their range maj be said to 
extend from Nyatsaland Uganda and Abyssinia In 
Africa through Persia and Afghanistan with a 
break for the greater part of Tibet and Nepal over 
the northern and eastern limits of Burma * 

The plan of training Indians in the o’emenU of 
surveying with a view to their employment in cxplo- 
ratioo and for the purpose of ooguinng a goograpbi 
col information of eoantries beyond tbo Indian fron 
tiers Into which no British officer could penetmto 
originated with Captain Montgomerie while engaged 
on tbo Kashmir Survey Hii Idea was to employ 
Fathons for explorations In the Hindu Kuth the 
Oius Volley ond Turklstan oud Dhotlos or Tlbe 
fjinn for work In Tibet and on tho borders of tbo 
Chinese Empire t 

Bovonuo Burroys nstumlly form tho basis of 
all leltleraent operations and of tho entire revenue 
odmlniBiration of the country They were com 
CDcnced in 1822 west of tho nver Jamuna In tho 

•liU f 497 
iTtU p 490 
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Delhi, Panipat and Rohtak districts. Surveys of the 
Punjab, Oudh, Sind, the Central Provinces, and 
Bengal, were executed during Col Thuillier’s ad- 
ministration of the revenue survey which lasted 
for thirty years, commencing from U‘'47 There 
are three Glasses of professional revenue surveys, 
namely, first, the topographical* surveys, second, 
the village surveys, and third, the cadastral surveys, 
namely, descriptive surveys showmg the nature and 
■extent of the difierent landed properties of a district 
^ind givmg other statistical information These 
were mtroduced in 1871 In several provinces and 
xiistncts of India, settlement opeiations have some- 
times been based on surveys carried out by local 
Indiah agency of a non-professional character. 
The revenue surveys under the Government of 
India are divided into Upper and Lower circles, the 
former comprising the Punjab* the United Provm- 
•ces, and Smd, the latter comprising Bengal (includ- 
ing what for a time was Eastern Bengal) and Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and Burma The Madras and 
Bombay presidencies have carried out their revenue 
surveys with separate establishments The three 
survey branches, Tngonometrical, Topographical 
Sind Revenue, wore at first separate departments. 
They were amalgamated m 1878 under the desig* 
nation of the Survey of India, whose officers were 
to bb available for any description of survey work 
that might be required, and were all placed under 
the orders of the Surveyor-General 
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A comprehenflive aoooont of tha mdoitnes of 
Bengal ia to be found m a report by Sir J G 
Camming late of the Indian Civil Service * The 
writer observes 

The factone* regmrmg oitensivo machinery 
most of which are worked by European capital and 
under European supervieion are principally those in 
the Yiomity of Oaloutta on both sides of the Hoogbly 
Government is itself in Bengal a large employer 
labour and a manufacturer on a large scale of arms 
at lohapore, of ammunidon at Dum Dum of shells 
at 0<Maipore and lohapore of railway plant at 
Kanchrapara, BeUiaghats Bealdah and Ohitpur of 
steamers at Kidderpore of clothing at Ahpur of 
telegraph stores at Bhowanipore of opium and 
opium boxes at Patna, and of Canal stores at 
Behri-on Bone ilidnapur Cuttack and Calcutta. 

It is not realised what an enormous variety of 
industrial activity exists at presont m Beogsl with 
part of which Indian capital might be more asiodat 
ed than it is The Pepartment of Commercial 
Intelligence takes as a standard for statistical 
purposes any factory which employs 50 workmen or 
more. Even on this standard wo find the totals 
for Bengal m 1005 as tabulated Jn the Financial 
nn>1 Commoroiol Statistics of Bntish India for 1007 
onder many divono bead* 

PBbUabad a Sapplcnest to tU CtUntt* OwU$ 
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“ I Textiles Ginning mills, Cotton mills, 
-Jute mills, Juto piesses, Hope works. Silk filatures 
“ II Minerals Coal mines, Iron ore mines. 
Mica mines, Mica-splitting factories, Saltpetre refi- 
neries and Brass foundries 

“ ni. Transport Dockyards, Bailway Work- 
shops, Tramway works 

“ IV Miscellaneous Bonc-crusbmg, Cement 
works. Chemical works, Brewerj', Dairj farm, Flour 
mills. Ice and aerated water factoiies, Sugar 
factories, Gas works, Indigo factories. Kerosene tin 
works, Lac factories. Oil mills. Paper works. 
Tottery works, Printmg presses. Soap factories. 
Tanneries, Tile factories. Miscellaneous private 
factories, Government factories ” 

The State is at the same time makmg continu- 
ous efforts to improve the housing and general con- 
ditions of labourers employed in mills and factories 
In 1922, the whole law relating to factories was re- 
vised, and the new Factories Act provided, among a 
number of other reforms, for the introduction of 60 
hours a week, the raising of the minimum age of 
^■children from 9 to 12, a large extension of the 
-definition of “ Factory,” and a complete prohibi- 
-tion of mght work for women Further slight 
amendments in the Act were made in 1923 

The mmeral resources of India mclude gold, 
•coal, iron, petroleum, salt, saltpetre, manganese ore, 
mica, ruby, sapphire, spmel and a few other thmgs 
Durmg the last decade there has been a marked 
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A comprehensive acoount of the mduitnei of 
Bengal is to be found m a report by Sir J G 
Cumnung late of the Indian Civil Service * The 
wnter observes 

The factories requiring extensive machinery 
most of which are worked by European capital and 
under European supervision are principally those in 
the vicinity of Calcutta on both sides of the Hooghly 
Government is itself m Bengal a large employer 
labour and a manufacturer on a large scale of arms 
at lohapore of ammunition at Dum Bum of shells 
at Cossipore and lohapore of railway plant at 
Eanchrapara, Balliaghata Sealdah and Ohitpur of 
eteamen at Kidderpore of clothing at Alipur of 
telegraph stores at Bhowanlpore of opium and 
opium boxes at Patna, and of Canal stores at 
Dehn-on Bone hOdnapur Cuttack and Calcutta. 

It is not realised what an enormous variety of 
industrial activity exists at present in Bengal with 
port of which Indian capital might be more assodat 
ed than it Is The Department of Oommerdal 
Intelligence takes as a standard for statistical 
purposes any factory which employs 50 workmen or 
more. Even ou this standard we find the totals 
for Bengal in 1005 os tabulated in the Financial 
and Commercial Statistics of Bntish India for 1007 
under many diverse heads 

spobnibsd St s SippkmsDt to th« C4Umlt4 OmUi 
Aofiut S 1906 
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A comprehenstTo account oi tlie industries of 
Bengal is to bo found m a report by Sir J G 
(Jamming late of the Indian Civil Service * Tbo 
^tcr observes 

The factories requiring extensive machinery 
ajMt of wbiob are worked by European capital and 
ujidor European supervision ore principally those in 
the vicimty of Calcutta on both sides of tho Hooghly 
Oovemment is itself in Bengal a large employer 
labour and a manufacturer on a largo scale of arms 
ai lohapore of ammunition at Dum Dum of sheds 
at Cossiporo and Icbapore of railway plant at 
^anchruparo, BaUiaghata, Soaldah and Ohitpur of 
steamers at Eidderpcro of clothing ot Ahpur of 
telegraph stores at Bhowanipore, of opium nnd 
opium boxes at Patna, ond of Canal stores at 
X>chri>on Sene Midnapur Cuttack and Calcutta. 

It is not realisod what an enormous variety of 
mdustnal activity exists at present in Bengal with 
port of which IndioD cmpitol might be more assooiat- 
od than it is Tho Dopartmont of Commordol 
ijiteUigonco takes as a standard for statlstloal 
purposes any factory which employs 50 workmen or 
Q^ro Even oo this standard wo dad the totals 
lor Bengal m lOO, os tabulated in tho Financial 
apd Commercial Statistics of British India for 1007 
under many divcrso bends. 

PeUUW »« s 9«ppl«a>»at to tbs Cskmita Qutiu 
4 LfOa 
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“ I Textiles Gmnmg mills, Cotton mills, 
-Jute mills, Jute presses, Eope works. Silk filatures 
“ II. Minerah Coal mines, Iron ore mines. 
Mica mines, Mica-spiitting factories, Saltpetre refi- 
neries and Brass foundries 

“ m Transport Dockyards, Railway Work- 
shops, Tiamway works 

“ IV Miscellaneous Bone-crushmg, Cement 
works. Chemical works. Brewery, Dairy farm. Flour 
mills. Ice and aerated water fsictoiies, Sugar 
factories. Gas works, Indigo factories. Kerosene tm 
works. Lac factories, Oil mills. Paper works, 
‘Pottery works, Printmg presses. Soap factories. 
Tanneries, Tile factories. Miscellaneous private 

; 

factories. Government factories.” 

The State is at the same time makmg continu- 
ous efforts to improve the housmg and general con- 
ditions of labourers employed m mills and factories 
In 1922, the whole law relating to factories was re- 
vised, and the new Factories Act provided, among a 
number of other refoims, for the mtroduction of 60 
hours a week, the raismg of the minimum age of 
^ children from 9 to 12, a large extension of the 
•defimtion of “ Factory,” and a complete prohibi- 
tion of mght work for women Further slight 
amendments in the Act were made in 1923 

The mineral resources of India include gold, 
■coal, iron, petroleum, salt, saltpetre, manganese ore, 
mica, ruby, sapphire, spmel and a few other thmgs 
During the last decade there has been a marked 
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iQcrejua m the output) of Indian minarali Tbo 
total Tolue of the mmera) production of India m 
1 123 waa about 35 orore* Ooal u the moafr 
important of thoso produota the value of iti produo 
tion being over 14^ ororee coal baa now 

almost completely duplooed Imported fuaL Iron 
ore also bos Jt present become on important mmeral 
product of India and ita production boa largely 
increased sioco the estabbsbmont of the Tata 
Iron oml Stocl Company la 1011 The number of 
mines of all kinds coming under tbo Indian Minos 
Act in 10«1 was 1 035 of whJoh 028 were cool 

The Indiau Minus lot of 1001 has recently oomo 
in for a drastic revision The chief reforms intro* 
duced mto the now Mines let of Morcb ]P2J 
wore tbo probbiUon of the employ mont of children 
under 13 yeora. and tbo prevention of tboir proicnee 
below ground tbo rostnotion of tbo hours of labour 
of adults to 00 hours a week abovo ground and 54 
hours below groun/l and tbo presenption of a 
weekly day of rc t \t tho some time by an 
cnlorgomont of tbo definition of Mine the 
fccopu of tbo \ct bai been greatly extended Tbo 
Act also makes it possible for Qovemmont to- 
prohibit employment of women below ground 

In addition to tbo above two pillsra of industnol 
Irgislatioa m Indio, tho Workmens Compensation 
Act passed in 1023 introduced for tho first tlmo 
Into this country a system for nJlovmlmg hardships 
caused by mdu^tnol accidents whilst tbo Tndmn 
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Trade Uaious Act, which was dct,ij^ued to encouiage 
trade umomsni oa sound Imes., wab parsed by the 
Indian Legislature m 1926 

From the very commencoment of British rule 
steps have been taken for the lecl.im liioti of waste 
lands Eucouiagement has been given m \auous 
ways to all who have reclaimed such lands 

Tanks and wells for the siipply of drinking water 
to the people have been constructed not so much by 
the Government as at the instance ot the Govern 
ment. Their construction by private individuals 
has been encouraged and has ■'Ometimes been 
enforced on local bodies 

Fortifications, as a necessary work of military 
defence, have been set up m all places open to attack 
by land oi sea There are dockyards m Calcutta and 
Bombay There are harbours in those towms as 
well as m Madras, Karachi, and Chittagong And 
there is the Diamond Harbour, a few hours’ journey 
fiom Calcutta to the south Jetties have been 
constructed in all the ports foi convenience of 
landmg Facilities foi landing have also been 

provided at rivei-side stations which nevei had them 
before Magnificent bridges exist aheady, such as 
the Eon Lakkar bridge, the Sone budge, the Jumna 
bridge, the Jubilee bridge at Hooghly, the Dufierin 
bridge at Benares and the Hardinge budge at Sara 
More are in course of construction 
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Among tho mo»t beneficent measures of Govern- 
ment in regard to the material resooroos of tha 
country are those for tho preservation of forests 
Laws have been pasted a Deportment of 
Government cstabllihed for tho purpose Until 
the middle of tho last century the Indian forests 
were subject to no care or lupervieion with tho 
result that m those porta of tho country whence- 
timber could be brought to market a wasteful 
spoliation of them was carried on by private- 
speculators In other parts the firing of gross in 
junglo tracts to prepare the grounds for crops 
caused a wholesale destruction of timber wbllo in. 
some of tho sub-HImalayoD tracts the donudation. 
of tho mountain slopes by tho impetus given to 
fioods wrought groat injury to the plain country 
at thoir boto Moro than half a century ago a 
remedy began to be applied to this waste and now 
tho process of dcstruotlon has been arrested and a 
very efficient system of forest conservonoy and 
improvement ootablUhod throughout tho country * 
Thoro can bo littlo doubt that such a policy if 
pursued m India would within a short time produce 
remarkable results for ono-fifth of the total area of 
British India or approximately a quarter of iv 
milUon nquoro mllosi* under tho control of tho Forest 
Department Indian forests }lold a considcnblo 

/»JuA Petuy bjr Oeor • CbtuMj 3rd EdiUea 
^ 160 
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revenue to the State The net profit m 1925-26 was 
more than Rs 2^ crores By improvements in 
the growing stock , by concentratmg methods of 
workmg management , by the development of new 
uses, markets and demands , by improved methods 
of extraction and exploitation ; and by greater 
attention to minor forest products, the forests of 
India might be made among the most important 
sources of her national revenue An immense 
scope thus exists for future expansion and the 
majority of Provincial! Governments have now 
completed the le-orgamsation of stafi required for 
developments m the immediate future As a result 
of the recommendations of the Indian Industrial 
Commission, the Forest Research Institute of Dehra- 
Dun has been consideiably enlarged and fair 
progress has been made m many important inves- 
tigations The Forest College at Dehra-Dun now 
possesses speciahsts m wood technology, timber 
testmg and seasonmg, wood preservation and pulp 
and paper-making 

Forests play a very important part m Indian 
political economy Forests are agiicultme’s foster- 
mother, for they exercise a marked influence on 
climate and rainfall They hold together the fertile 
surface soil , they store water and dole it out gradu- 
ally, thus preventmg disastrous floods and the 
formation of ravines , by checkmg erosion they 
prevent good soil from being washed mto the rivers, 
and earned away to waste Forests also directly 
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mcreaaa the lertihty of the land being capable of 
forming rich yegetable mould oven from mineral 
floUa. Finally m India, foreaU are a valuable 
asaet in the tune of famine for they yield viut 
quantities of fodder and provide edible fruiU and 
roots of which the poor readily avail themselves 
Advantage of tho visit of the Royal Agricultural 
Commisaop has been taken by forest ofBccrt to lay 
stress on the immeose benefits that forestry con 
bestow on the peasant by providing him with wood 
fuel so that cow dung may be used as manure * 

In tho work of tho Imgntjon Department wa 
study Government activities on a verj large scalo 
Between Lord Curzon s Imgation Commission of 
1901-03 and the year 1028 the number of imgation 
works of importance in India has more than doubled 
nrui tho area irrigated by them boa enormously 
increased Imgation works oro the grandest in 
tbfii port of tho country where they nero most 
wonted namely horthem India, Tho Doob lying 
between the Ganges lyid tho Jumna in the CTmted 
Prormces is protected by canals of gruit magnitudo 
uhich distribute tho ivalcr of those two nvers 
Two large oonals distnbuto tho vrator of tho Qongoi 
and throo of smaller dimetuions di4nbuto noarly 
tho whole of tho water brought by the Jumna from 
tho Himalayas These csnuls are of Isrgtr mngnl 
tudo than any that exists anywhere clso in tho 
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-world la Bihar arigatioa works are taken fiom 
iihe river Sone. There are minor works in Bengal 
which does not so much need artificial irrigation 
as the Northern Provmces In Orissa also there 
are important irrigation canals In the Punjab 
the Sirhmd canal distributes the water of the 
Sutlej, and there is also a canal from the Chenab 
The Punjab canal settlement is one of the most 
important m the country In central and southern 
India large portions of the country are supplied 
with water from lakes or reseivous In the Madras 
Presidency a method has been employed for utilis- 
ing the waters of the Godavari and Krishna, 
different from that followed in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. “At the head of each of the 
deltas formed by the rivers before they reach the 
-sea, a great weir, or, as it is locally called, an amout 
IS thrown across the river, -which is diverted into 
irrigation canals and distributing channels, some 
of which are also used for navigation ” * A similar 
method is followed m Tanjore, m the delta of the 
Kaven In Bntish India the total length of canals 
and the irrigation works is about 67,000 miles, and 
the area irrigated by them is about 28 2 milhon acres 
Irrigation is a subject which is still engaging the 
attention of the Government, especially m conse- 
quence of the stimulus given by Lord Gurzon, and a 

* Indian Polity, by Sir George Chesney, 3rd Edition, 
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great derelopment of the sygtem i* expected. With 
the introduction of the Eefortn* irrigation tina been 
given thestatua of a Provmolal subject and enhanced 
fi n a n c i al powers have been delegated to Local Gov 
emmente in order to give them a much freer bnnd 
than they had previously possessed m respect of 
all important projects 

Mention may be made here of the more import* 
ant of the new irrigation projects under construe 
tion The greatest of these is the Suhkur Barrage- 
projeot m Sind sanctioned by tho Secretary of 
State for India In 1928 Its object is to give on 
oaeured supply to and extend the imgation now 
provided by the numerous inundatbn canals m Smd 
which draw their water from the Indus It will be 
by for tho biggest woric of its kind yot built 
Second only m importance to the Sukkur Borrago- 
Scheme is the Sutlej Volley project in the Punjab 
This win afford tho existing canals on assured and 
controlled supply from ^pnl to October and will 
enable their scope to bo extended so os to cmbroco 
tho whole low lying orco m the river valley It will 
also afford perennial Irrigation to tho uplands on both 
banks which aro ot present entirely unirrigated and 
owing to the low rain foil aro lying wasto In 
March 1925 the Sccrotary of State sanctioned tho 
Cauvery Besorvoir PWjeet in tho Madras Prosidonoy 
the estimated cost of which amounts to jCt m il l toDs 
The sohemo provides for a large dam at Mottur on 
tho Cauvery to store over 90 000 million cubic fooh 
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of water, and for a canal nearly 88 miles long with 
a connected distributary system 

It should not be forgotten, however, that irriga- 
tion m India does not end with hei canals Wells- 
are and always will be a vital factor in Indian irriga- 
tion Here, too, the Government takes an active 
mteiest, which is contmually increasing An aiea^ 
of approximately 48 nullion acres is irrigated in 
India (including Indian States) a large part of which 
IS commanded by wells * 

Government have taken it upon themselves to 
improve the samtation of the country, that is, to 
make arrangements for the protection and improve- 
ment of pubhc health For this purpose they have 
orgamsed the Medical and Samtaiy Departments 
Hospitals, Dispensaries and Lunatic Asylums have- 
been established! Arrangements have been made 
for the collection of vital statistics, for general samta- 
tion and. vaccmation, for medico-legal, bacteriological 
and other scientific mvestigations To prevent the 
introduction of disease from foreign oi distant places- 
arrangements have also been made for the protection 
of the health of the ports and the control of the 
landmg of the passengers and the crew of ships 
Institutions for medical relief were estabhshed at an 
early date m the Presidency towns In Madras a 
General Hospital was estabhshed m 1679 and four 
other hospitals between 1800 and 1820 In Calcutta 


* India m 1927-28, by J Coatman, pp 124-31 
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the Presidency General Hospital was founded m 
1795 and the Medical Oollege Hospital in 1852-53 
The Belgachia Medical College m the northern 
guburhs of Calcutta — the first non official institution 
of the land — is a notable educotionol achlevomont 
m recent times During the first half of the nine 
teenth century the Oovemment of Bengal aided 
the foondstlon of hospitals and dispensaries in places 
of importance where the mhobitants were ready 
to help In this work provided that a medical officer 
was avollablo to take charge of the new institution 
liSter the Government consented to supply officers 
of a rank dependmg on the amount of local Bub»cnp 
tions, and to furnish iostniments and mediemes 
Smee the creation of Municipalities ond of Distnet 
Boards local authorities have taken an increasing 
share in the pronaion of medical relief Except in 
Bombay Upper Bunns and the Central Provinces 
the Government maiotain few ho*pitaIs m 

almost all Provinces tho great majority of medical 
institutions are supported b\ municipal and distnet 
boards Li some cases tho Government assist b% 
eupplving officer, making contnbutionj and in 
other ways and gcncmll> the officer in charge is lent 
by the Government and paid from the local fund * 
Special arrangoments have been made for the oduc.i 
tion of lady doctors iiotl subordinates and for the 
training of Indian midwivcs in ^ocal hoipitaU 


Tb« Impimt 0u«tt4*r ot lodii VoL pp 4GJ C3. 
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Extensne woik bus been donem ibis direction by tbe 
National Asbociatiou foi Supplying Medical Aid 
to tbc Women ot India ’ founded by tbo Counters 
of Dufforiu m 1835 It is supported by Aoluntaij 
contributions and regulai giants Horn Govern- 
n,ent A .urn of almost 7 lakbs of lupees was 
collected by Lad> Cuizon in 1901-02 toi tbe training 
of midwives Lad> Mmto gave a great impetus to 
Nuising Homes, and Lady Hardmge took a keen in- 
terest in tbe development of Cottage Hospitals 
^^blcbthe respectable classes, wbo would on no 
account go to hospitals, aie beginning to favour 
much Lady Hardmge also laid tbc foundation 
stone of a Ladies’ Medical College at Delhi 

Among tbe most pressing problems of India’s 
public health is the infant moitahty It has been 
calculated that every year some 2 million Indian 
babies die Birth legistration is still too casual to 
aSord precise data, but it may bo stated with 
confidence that one in six, oi perhaps even one in 
five, of the infants born in India perish within the 
first year of hfe In crowded industiial cities the 
rate is even higher, and it is believed that in certain 
localities the infantile death-iate vanes from over 
200 to 600 pei 1,000. In England, the correspond- 
mg rate averages about 80 pei 1,000 Of late, 
much attention has been diiected to remedial' 
measures. Lady Chelmsford imtiated an All-India 
Maternity and Infant Welfare T-eague Lady 
Beading took up the work, and the movement she 
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uutlated known as tko National Babj Week has 
oaught the imagination of large seotions of the 
people all orer India. Various banevolent inatitu 
tions suoh as the Poona Seva Sedan Society the 
Sooial Serrioe Leagues and the Serrants ot India 
Society have thrown themselves with enthusiasm 
into the task of furthering the campaign Further 
Lady Beading has Imtiated a scheme for training 
Indian nurses and doctors m larger numbers which 
as tune goes on, should do much to improve the 
situation. 

Of immediate bearing upon the progress of sani 
tatiOQ m India Is the advance of medical reseeroh. 
Towards the end of 1038 a coniereDoe of medical 
research wooers was held in Oalcutta which a large 
number of medical offioera attended As a result 
of its deliberations the Govemmeut of India op 
pointed an expert commission to enquire into the 
origin and progress of kola aior Oovemmont is 
also giTing increasing help to medical research 
During the year 1927 28 the Tndinn Research Fund 
Association received a total grant of Rs. 7 05 071 
1mm the Government of India and Onanoqd sixty six 
different enquiries in the field of medical rosoorch 
including investigati.ju into various aspects of 
malaria plague obolora* kola ozor leprosy 
tuberculosis, dysentery sldn diseases dengue and 
diabetes The Fourth Annual Conferonco of 
’ ^fcd ical Workers in India was held a* Calcutta m 
December 1028 Fifty foar delegates attended and 
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«aoh research worker gave a brief account of his 
investigations The Seventh Congress of the Far 
Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine was held 
at Calcutta in Decembei, 1927, under the patronage 
of TTih Excellency Lord Irwin The subjects 
discussed at the. Conference ranged over the whole 
field of tropical medicine. The scheme for estabhsh- 
ing an Imperial Medical Eeseaich Institute at Delhi, 
which was postponed m 1923 m deference to the 
recommendations of the Indian Eetrenchment Com- 
mittee, has now been revived In commemoration 
.of the visit to India of Sn Eonald Eoss m January, 
1927, an experimental malarial station will soon be 
opened at Earnal under the auspices of the Indian 
Eesearch Fund Association and will be named after 
him It IS also worthy of note that Lord Eeadmg 
recently headed a movement for the formation of an 
Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy Belief 
Association It is now proposed to carry on an 
earnest campaign against the disease m India 
The School of Tropical Medicme and Hygiene m 
Calcutta, which owes its mception to Sir Leonard 
Eogers, has contmued its mvestigations into the 
prmcipal tropical diseases encountered m India 

Vetermary Hospitals are mcreasmg m number 
nnd importance all over the country There are 
also tourmg vetermary assistants, whose duty it is 
"to visit villages and treat ammals. Ptn-jra^oles have 
(been established by philanthropists m the mterest of 
sick and infirm animals and active steps are bemg 
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ttken. for protection and improTemant of domwtkr 
cattle. 

LVmatlo agyluma are administered under tba Act- 
of 1858 which provides for the admission find release 
of inflnne persons and the oontrol of the institutions 
by visitoTB All lunaiio asylnma are under Govern 
ment m a n agement It has recently been decided to 
establish oentxal asylums under whole^tune offloen 
m Madras, Bombay Bengal the Omted Provinces 
and the Punjab and to reduce the number of smfllVr 
institutions 

Asylums for the accommodation and treatment 
of lepers ore mainbained In o number of places The 
subject of leprosy m India was invesUgated by a com 
mission ui ld00<9L As a result of their report It 
was bold deairablo to take legal powers to deal with 
lepers wandenng about exhibltbg their sores m 
order to movo pity and to prohibit lo-ws from, 
following certain callings conneotod with food and 
other bodily requirements and from using publlo 
tfmVfl and wells But the most noteworthy action of 
the Government In this dirootion is poihaps the con 
gtitution of the Indian Coonoll of tho British Empire 
Leprosy Belief Association, in tho formation of which 
Lord Beading personally took tho Initiative and tho 
leading part It > was proposed that tho fullest 
possible mCormatlon rogordlng tho inddcnco of tho 
diseoso in India should bo collected Tho Oovem- 
ment of Indio accordingly addressed Local Oovom- 
ments reganlmg tboooUoctlon and tmnimi^iion of 
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such particulars to the Director-General of the 
Indian Medical Service Lord Beading also issued 
an appeal to the public for funds, whicli met witli 
an encouragmg response. Nmeteen and a quarter 
lakhs of rupees were subscribed by the end of the 
year 1926 m response to this appeal and the Indian 
Council of the British Empire Leprosy Behef 
Association, after careful consideration, has decided 
to use this endowment fund primarily for research 
purposes, and the piovision for provincial workers 
of trainmg courses m the diagnosis and modern 
methods of treatmg leprosy 

To deal with outbreaks of epidemic disease is an 
important part of the work of the Medical and Sam- 
tary Departments On the occurrence of a serious 
outbreak of cholera, small-pox, or epidemic fever, 
special officers are sent to the locality to tend the 
sick, to supervise preventive measures and to mves- 
tigate the cause and history of the epidemic * 
Measures have been taken for combatmg the diseases 
known as bubomo plague, ben ben and kala-azar, 
and more recently — influenza and hook worm. 
Institutions have been established for medical and 
bacteriological research The Indian Pasteur 
Institute, which exists at Kasauh and provides 
treatment of persons bitten by rabid animals is under 
pnvate management, but is aided by Government 
To enable persons who hve at a distance from 
Kasauh to receive treatment m time, a second 

» Imperial Gazetteer, Vol IV, p. 475 
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insbitutdoii was opened at Coonoor m tho Madras 
Presldanny in 1007 a third was subsaquently opened 
at Shillong and the establishment of a fourth in 
Burma baa also been sanctioned Tha School of 
Tropical Mediome m Oalcutta provides treatment 
of persona bitten by rabid animals A system of 
registration of births and deaths has been estab 
lished in all the advanced parts of the country 
For protection against small pox vaccination has 
been rendered compulsory m the greater port of 
tho country Oholera, plague diphtheria and tuber 
culoals inooulatioQs are steadily gaining ground 
popularity Syatematao progress haa been made 
with the Improvement of Busfsss 10 areas con 
talnmg ooUeotions of huts, and the question of 
tAlnng steps to deal adequately with the congested 
areas in Ooloutto haa been dnolly dealt with by the 
Ooloutta Improvement Act of 1911 on lines similar 
to those followed in Bombay thirteen years oorhor 
The Oaloutta Improvement Trust came into being 
on the 2ad January 1012 
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Civic Riguts. 

Eights of citizenship — The Indian Cuil Service — Divisions of 
the Civil Service — Strength of the English and the Indian 
element — Indians in particular high offices — Tho Medical 
Service — The Engineering Service — Tho Professions— Law, 
Medicine and Engineering — Honorary office — Rights of peti- 
tioning and pablic m.'oting — Limitations of tho rights— The 
Press— Its freedom— 3-rawth of tho Press— Conditions of tho 
enjoyment of civic rights 

Citizenship in a state denotes certain rights and 
privileges which are enjoyed by the individual 
citizens. Among them may be mentioned liberty 
of the person, liberty of movement and settlement 
within the State, liberty of migration and the right 
to the protection of the State, the inviolability of 
one’s house, the right to acquire and dispose of 
property, both personal and real, freedom of belief 
and conscience, sanctity of private correspondence 
through the post, telegraph or telephone, freedom 
of expression of opinion, equal eligibility for office, 
equahty before the law, freedom of public meeting, 
freedom of association, freedom of contract, free- 

f 

dom of trade and mdustry, freedom of marriage, 
the pohtical franchise, education till a certain age, 
and the right to, work and f aur wages These are all 
valuable rights and without them the lot of the- 
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Individual oltizen would be miftarable indeed. Some 
oi iheee civio right* have been recognised b;‘ 
Government In India.* 

The highest oivii appointments are held moatlj- 
by members o! whai is called the Indian Civil 
Servloe Untd 1853 the first appointments to that 
aervioe called imtil recently the Covenanted Civil 
Service were made by the Directors of Bast India 
Company In that year the right was withdrawn. 
from the Dheotora and the appointments were 
thrown open to public competition. The competi 
tlon IS open to all natural bom subjects of the Crown 
in which class ofooorsa axe moluded Indians Lord 
Maoaglay was a member of the Commission which 
recommended the opening of the service to com 
petition and he pleaded strenuously for replacing 
nomination by competition u wall as for the right 
of Indian youths to oSer themselves ior compoUUon. 
The Government of India Act t mentions the olfioes- 
which are to be reserved to the Service It 
jpnliidfti the office of the Secretaries to the Govoxn 
ment of T"dU m certain Departments the District 
and Sessions Judgasi Magistrates and Collectors of 
Districts in the Begulatlon Provinces Joint end 
Assistant Magistrates and Collectors, Members and 

• lu BighU DotU* of tu ledUa Citiua by V 8 
BjIsItus SmIxI pp. 1^11 

f,TbeGorermiuotoIlQ(Us Act. Tb* oOcm tn pm t i oft s J 
la tbs Thlrd^bsdoU. 8«« P Usbbar;! • I^dun Ctvtdtlk* 
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Secretaries of tlie Board of Eevenue, Commis- 
Bioners of Eevenue and Customs, and some 
•others 

The entire Civil Service, that is the Service 
holdmg civil appointments of every class, is now 
divided into three branches, namely, the Indian 
Civd Service, recruited both m England and India, 
nnd the Provmcial and Subordinate services 
aecruited in India mostly from among Indians. The 
Piovmcial services hold all the important executive, 
■judicial and admmistrative offices next to those held 
by membeis of the Indian Civil Service The mmor 
j)08ts aie held by members of the 'Subordmate service. 
' In the time of Lord Comwalhs the Company’s 
'Civil Servants, both Indian and European, were 
notoriously mefficient and corrupt, and his re- 
orgamsation of the public service entrusted all 
offices of impoitance to Europeans The spread of 
education and the example and contiol of British 
officials, have worked a change m the country’s civil 
service which is one of the most satisfactory results 
of British rule With increasing efficiency Indians 
have been given an increasing share in the task of 
Government and they now fiU a large number of 
I/he executive, magisterial and judicial posts 
’ Three Indian gentlemen are now sitting as 
Members of the Council of the Secietary of State 
Three Indian Members now sit on the Viceroy’s 
-Executive Council, and Indians as Executive 
* Impenal Gazetteer of India, Vol lY, p 42. 
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Ooiinoillon and as MinUtera form tho greater part- 
of the ProTinolal Executive in the major Provinoea 
Many Indian gentlemen hold offices of Advocate* 
Generals and Btandmg Counsels and of yice* 
Chancellors of Universities There are many Indian 
Judges on the Benches of the dffierent High Courts 
in India The most notable aohievement in this 
direction was the appointment of the late Lord 
SInha of Raipur as the first Indian Goremor of a 
province and the first Indian Under Secretary of 
State for India 

The officers of the Medical and Sanitary Depart 
menu in British Indio are drawn from several 
sources the Indian Medical Service Civil and 
Militar y Assistant Surgeons and Civil and Mihtarv 
Hospital Assistants The Indian Medical Sorrier 
is open to Indians. It is primarily o military service 
and ita members are commissioned officers of tho 
army Its duties are cbiefiy confined to the Indian 
army In the course of the Great European War 
several oommisaiens were granted to Indians without 
theur having to go through the routine Indian 
Medical Service training The Military Assistant 
Surgeons ore mostly Europeans or Eurasians Civil 
Assistant Surgeons Hospital Assistants of both 
classes are Indians 

There Is nothing in the laws of tho country to 
exclude Indians from any branch of tho Enginoor 
ing Service Tho highest offices however have boor* 
filled by men of supencr qualifications broughb 
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from England. The Chief, Superintending, Execu- 
tive, and Assistant Engineers form the superior staff 
of the Department, for buildings and roads, 
irrigation and railways Men trained m Indian 
colleges have held some of the offices on this estab- 
lishment including Superintending and Executive 
Engineerships m the Engineering Department The 
next class consists of Provincial Engineers, all 
trained m India and recruited from the Indian 
Engmeermg Colleges Its members may rise to the 
positions ordinarily held by the higher service 
Subordinate Engineers and Supervisors are 
recruited entirely m India from the local Engineer- 
ing Colleges 

The legal profession consists of several branches, 
namely, the members of the English bar, the Vakils 
of the High Courts, Solicitors, the Pleaders of the 
lower Courts, and Muktears The English bar .has 
always been open to Indians and from early times 
provision has been made for the trammg of mem- 
bers of the other branches of the legal profession 
Steps have been taken recently for admitting Vakils 
as Advocates in the different High Courts of India 

The medical profession is open not only to duly 
tramed and passed and certificated medical men, but 
/to various classes of practitioners of indigenous sys- 
tems of medicme Engmeermg work m India may 
be done by men who have received no license for the 
purpose In 1912 an important step was taken as 
regards the licensing of medical practitioners by the 
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poasag© of tha Botabty Modjcal Aoi whioh pro- 
vJdat for th© oomtltatloa of a iiladioal Ooimoll 
tha regLBtratioo of qualified praobtloners without# 
however placing any direct restriction on the prao 
tice of Voids and ffaJJms A similar measure hftf 
recently been passed In Bengal 

There are some offices which though they may 
not bring any income aerve to confer on the holders 
a certain status or respectability Such are ho nor 
ary moglstraclca oieinberBhipa of self governing 
bodies memberships of legislative councils an/9 
fallowshipfi of umvarsities All tbeee are equally 
open to all citisens though of coarse some qush 
fioabona are always axpectod 

The right to address petitions to official suthon 
ties for the redreas of grievanoes or the ocquisitbn of 
rf^te and the right to meet In public for the same 
porpoea or generally for the oonsiderntion of 
matters of pubho unportanco are vtduod rights The 
Sngiish people hod to struggle bard to obtain them 
m thair own oountry In India the rights have not 
been so much conferred or acquired os assumed to 
exist both by the Government and the people In 
the absence of anything to the oonlroiy they arc 
presumed to exist Certain conditions are ipeolfied 
under which the rights may be restrained ox* 
altogether withheld The inference may bo fairly 
drown that in oH other oircumstanecs the rights 
may bo freely exorcised- Por inilonco a meeting 
may bo prohibited which Is colled for an unlawful 
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purpose, or which is disorderly, or is hkely to lead 
"to a breach of the peace Under certain circum- 
stances police and magisterial intervention is permis- 
sible as to the time and place of public meetmgs 
And processions A petition may not be enter- 
tained which IS not couched m pioper language, 
01 which does not come through the proper chan- 
nel, or IS not addressed to the proper autho- 
rity Such conditions are no diminution of the 
right itself, namely, the right to express opi- 
nions on public topics in a public meetmg, and 
io state wants m a petition and pray for their 
removal. 

No newspaper, as such, seems to have existed 
in India before the days of British rule British rule 
in fact was far advanced before the newspaper came 
into existence This means that in the pre-Bntish 
era there was scarcely any orgamsed opmion, and no 
organ for the discussion of public affairs or for criti- 
cism of the measures of Government British rule 
and the example of British pubhc hfe furmshed the 
inspiration for a newspaper press The journalist is 
An outcome of that very rule which he criticises 
That the people have a right to sit in judgment over 
"their rulers and to give pubhc expression to their 
judgment is an idea that m its present shape has 
been borrowed from the English And the first 
example was set by Englishmen The first news- 
paper ever printed in an Indian Yerpaoular was 
assued in Bengali by the Christian Missionaries at 
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Serampore on the 81st May 1818 * The Governor' 
General of the time Lord Moira (Alarquls of TTm 
tings) enoonragod it by allowing It to be circulated 
at one-fourth the ordinary rate of postage Ha 
ahowed the same hbenl spirit towards the English 
proas “and removed the oonsorshJp which Lord 
Wellesley had imposed on It Ho laid however 
severe reatrlotions on the editors regarding the sub 
jeots or personages they were allowed to touch any 
infraction of whtoh was to be visited by the penalty 
of deportation. But the Supreme Court on the 
oocaalon of the first apphoation In the cose of the 
Calcutta Journal refused to grant a criminal 
infocmatbo and the Governor General was uc 
willing to incur the odium of deporting an editor for 
cntiolsm of his odmlnistration The rostrlction 
therefore virtually become a dead letter and the 
press became prooUoally free f Entire liberty to 
the press, however was not granted until 1635 when 
the power of deporting oSenduig journalists was- 
taken away from the Government of India by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe Governor Genorol In consoquenoo 
mainly of Lord Macaulay i itronuous pleading for 
abolition of restnotions During Lord Lytton s rule 

* Tb« lAt» asi TtosM of Car*/ Uanhmaa ted War^X 
yol.n(lS39} p.lU; quoted ia P K Bom • IZloda CIH 
UsaUoo • VoL m p. 49 

f Mm and WiUoo ■ HUlorj of DrltUh India, Vol VIIT 
P 4U;qaoted in P N Bom ■ JUnda ClTillutkn Vol 
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by an Act of 1878, the Vernacular Press was made 
liable, under certain circumstances, to be dealt with, 
by the executive, and a newspaper might have its- 
press and plant confiscated under the orders of 
the local Government if it was found to be seditious 
m tone This Act was repealed by Lord Eipon A 
new Press Act was passed by Lord Minto’s Govern 
ment , but it has been recently repealed 

The press is now a large and powerful institution 
in India And the press is free By freedom of 
the pi ess it is not meant that one is at liberty to 
prmt and publish, through the press, any allegation 
or opmion that he may choose to make or express 
Liberty of the press like every other form of liberty 
18 and must be subject to some hmitation, if any 
regard is to be paid to justice and social order Even 
the most advanced, that is the most liberal of 
modern, philosophers have not made a larger claim 
for individual liberty than this — that every person 
may do all that he pleases, provided he does not 
encroach upon a right oi libeity of another , in 
other words, every peison’s hberty should be limited 
by a regard for the liberty of others Liberty to 
write must be limited, for mstance, by a regard for 
the liberty of - others to enjoy their reputation, or 
preserve their character A man cannot claim 
freedom to defame another Nor can he claim 
freedom to give an mcitement to murder, for if he- 
must have liberty to write, others have at least an 
equal right to live So likewise, in the interest of 
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■Booial order no man is permitted to excite lU feeling 
or revolt agalnat the Qovamment If gooh limita- 
tions on liberty did not exist there would be no 
sooial well being possibly society itself would not 
exist If A olflima the right to inoite murder of fi 
B might claim the same right agamst A for all dtd 
cens should have equal rights and the result would 
be anarchy and ohaoe When, therefore* it U stated 
that the press m India is free it U only meant that 
it la subject to no unfair reatnotbns The freedom 
is not unbounded T.imitafaons are to be found In 
the Indian Penal Oode and some special Acts 

With regard to oItIo rights a general principle 
hoi to be borne m mmd A right is granted some- 
times unasked when the people ore found worthy of 
it It ii liable to be curtailed or withdrawn 
alt<^ther if the people abuse that nght and show 
themselves onworthy of it That has been and will 
be the history of dvlo rights not only ia this country 
but m every other even in England whore froedom 
flourishes most A right is conferred on people to 
be held by them not etemoUy and unconditionally 
but only so long os legiUmsto use is made of it If 
publio meetings ora habitually riotous tbo right of 
public meeting will be restricted here os anywhere 
else Tbo some is true of other rights Now offeib 
CCS evoke now laws and an abuse of rights loads 
to a restriction of them. Bights aro not meant for 
the benefit of individuals or classes If they conflict 
-with tbo interests of other Individuals or classes 
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They ' are meant for the general good of the State 
They will not be tolerated if they are used in a way 
that imperils the general well-being. 
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GsXEBAL OlLLBAOTlSft ASD BesolTB 01* THl 

AciainaTSATioN 

— Security of life »ad property— Vilnj of orijer— Eeptej 
rioD of Thoggi uul D*coi^ — A hjgh itAndArd of idmiolA* 
tnUoo — Sxtraordlfury ndety of Ui« wotk of the Qotud 
owot — SS^ (M rite peop{*^8(lai(U[x« to U/e ud tbongiii— 
Av&keolag of » lutlooftl life. 

It will have been aeon from the precedJog chap 
ten how Toned and oomprehenalTd ttxe work of the 
Brituh GoTenuuent has been. The most manifest 
and probahlj the greatest advantage which English 
rule has brought to India is Peace The peoples of 
India helped the English m the establishment of 
their sovereignty and they wore ail moved by a 
desire to seoure that advantage They felt the want 
-of a strong just and stable Oovemment which 
should be able to give ibam Peace British rule 
was eatablisbed with the old of some of the peoples 
themselves and there never was a sign of insumo 
iron when the country was governed by o handful of 
Bnghshmen with on insignificant army and when 
communicotion with England was estremely slow 
^Ti<^ difficult Evldentlj the people were contend 
and thankful that they bod at Iasi got a Govern i 
tnent which with their old was strong enough to 
protect them and which was able to give them 
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Peace, that is secuiity of person and property'. 
When peace has prevailed for a long time and has 
become customary, men may thinh as httle of it 
^nd of the conditions which make it possible, as 
they do of the forces which keep up the magnificent 
■economy of nature But in the one case as in the 
other, order is the result of definite causes A man 
ooes out on busmess or on a pleasure trip, leaving 
his family and some of his property at home. He 
comes back home after some hours, or it may be 
lifter some days or months, and he finds everythmg 
all right at home , no person has been mjured, no 
property removed, the house not mvaded A man 
or a woman goes from one place to another, either 
■on foot or in a conveyance, carrying money and 
wearmg costly articles. The journey is safely per- 
formed, and person and property are touched by no 
intruder People in the humblest and most insecure 
dwelhngs go to bed every night with the assurance 
that everything about them will be safe In all 
these oases what is it that accounts for the safety of 
person and property and for the sense of security 
which people enjoy? It is the strength and the 
justice of the Government Laws and admmistra- 
tive arrangements exist under which any person 
that commits an oSence will be seized, tried and 
punished Therefore, all except violent and des- 
perate characters are deterred from making criminal 
attempts If the laws were inadequate, the 
admmistrative machmery inefficient, the courts 
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p«rv«rM or moompotont or If m tha oommauity tho 
criminal population was predominant peace and 
order oould not bo maintained^ 

Some idea haa already been given of the iplrlt in 
which lavra have been paued and an aooounb wiU 
hereafter bo given of the maohmery provided for their 
adminintratloiL. A oondltkm of aoclal order it 
penaable to progreta of any If the membort 

of a oommomty live in perpetual fear ol ouaulte on 
their peraont or mvaaiona of tholr property they 
beoome inoapabla of any intelleotnol exertion or any 
energetic work. The mmd la unnerved induttry 
paralyted the vary motivea for exertion ore taken 
away Tha oommomty can therefore make no 
progresa. intelleotual moral religioui ooonomlo or 
political Before a man oaa think or act or develop 
his oapedties he must be m peace of mind Tbo 
same is true of peoples order is tho first condition 
of progress 'disorder is fatal to progress of ovcry 
form and Hnd 

Some forma of crime aro common to all ooun 
tries Ih this country there were two special crimes 
of a very serious order namely thuggi and dscoity 
Thugs were organised gongs of men and women 
who either individually or in groups strangled 
persons to death or othorwiso Idlled thorn and 
removed any property found on tholr persons. Tho 
victims were generally solitary travellors. Tho 
usual device of a thug was first to win tho confidence 
ol the mtonded victim by conversatloa of o pleasant 
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and sympathetio character, and then to aurpnao 
him or her by putting a handkerchief or napkin 
round the neck and tightening it till life became 
extinct. This species of crime has been practically 
extinguished The honour of suppressing ihagi 
must be shared between Lord William Bentinck and 
Captain Sleeman Thags were hereditary assassins, 
who made strangling their profession. By the evi- 
dence of approvers, these abominable brotherhoods 
were gradually stamped out. Dacoity is not yet 
extinguished bub it has greatly declined. At one 
time it was called by some the normal crime of 
Bengal Dacoits are men who in batches commit 
robbery, or theft with violence In the course of a 
dacoity, murders may be committed. A special de- 
partment of Government existed for dealing with 
Thuggi and Dacoity, and there was at one time an 
officer specially appointed called Commissioner in 
Dacoity, w^o was concerned exclusively with the 
repression of that crime. 

Not only have violent and dangerous crimes been 
repressed. — not by extinction, for no law can extin- 
guish crimes, — but by measures for their detection 
and punishment, and not only have order and peace 
been established throughout the country, but an ad- 
jjoinistration has been set up which is distinguished 
by a high standard of honesty and efficiency. The 
details of the administration will be given m 
the succeedmg chapters It ' is necessary here 
to observe that the moralo of the admimstration 
9 
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aQd4^ energj and ability with which it u conduct^ 
ed constitutd one of thA distingnlahing features of 
British rule. The result has been not only much 
oseful and benehoent work and general progress of 
the ooontry but an eleyation of the ideals of the 
people Men have been trained to notions of sya 
tem and punctuality and have acquired habits of 
subordination and organised work It has bean 
seen already how much the Civil Service of the 
country has Improved not only in consequence of 
the education Its members have received but also by 
force of the example set by European administrators 
It may be added that the entire body of the people 
has been so accustomed to the high standard of 
administration set up before their eyes that it wili 
tolerate no other The people have come to accept 
“Rn gligh methods of administration as their oam 
Th^ seek to apply those methods to their own 
Gonoems They demand improvemenu in occor 
fin Aft with English methods and models The 
Tin gliah tiHmfn(r ^mt(Qn therefore hos becn to the 
people a great educating agency 

Government has had to do much for the people 
from teoohing them the means of earning a Uveli 
hood to givmg them a sense of political rights and 
public duty It has had to prondo scho ols fqr 
agriculture and industries to establish banks for 
saving oultivatora from usurers to pass laws for 
saving them from gnuding money lenders and 
oppressive landlords to protect forests above the 
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^■soil and work mines underneath it, to teach the 
/people laws of pubhc hygiene and to attract them 
to medical education and sanitary measures like 
.vaccination or the provision of a pure water- 
pupply, to estabhsh colleges for teachmg the people 
not only Western arts and sciences but their own 
ancient literature, philosophy and rehgion, to con- 
struct roads, bridges and inigation works, at the 
same time to abolish slavery and infanticide, to survey 
the country in all its aspects and make maps; to 
•give political education to the people by institutions 
like trial by jury and local self-government, to 
establish factories, to carry on scientific research, 
to preserve ancient monuments, and to protect 
•cattle and plants from diseases and msects 

This many-sided activity of the Government had 
its eSect on the people Some have received educa- 
tion, general, professional or techmcal, given in 
schools and colleges Some have their practical 
■capacities developed by the discharge of pubhc 
duties A good many moie have been stimulated 
by xthe example of British admimstrators and the 
prmoiples of British admimstration All have 
opened to them a world of new ideas Ideas of 
comfort have risen and standards of hvmg improved 
The sense of legal and pohtical right has been 
created The humblest peasant, the poorest ooohe 
cr servant, has learnt to feel that he too has rights, 
and he can msist on them when he chooses. Ho 
can resent oppression and avail himself of legal 
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remedies when hia per»onaI liberty is encroached 
opon or his rights under a contract withheld A 
sense of Individuslity has been deroloped With it 
has come a spirit of questioning and ontlclsm ia 
every department of life and thought 

From a social point of new it ia sotpotimes ob 
served that the now epint is not altogether healthy 
or praotioally desirable It is not neoessary to- 
express an opmioa on that point. But it is ungues 
tlonable that as a matter of fact the horizon of the 
people a thought and tho spheres of their activity 
havo been contiderabK enlarged under British rule. 
The literature the philosophy the eolenoe of the 
West have stimulated the mind and rousatl intolioo* 
tufll energy sod a piration in many dlreeUons The 
services and the profosaJons the ever locrcoaing 
trades end (nduitries of vanous kinds and degrees* 
have been op3a]ng out frosh flolds of remunerative 
work And pubiio life largely the oroation of Bn 
tiab rule is oxpandmg every da) oSering now 
opportunities of work and distinction in Coun 
oils and on Boards in Senates and on Cnbinots In 
the press and on tba platform Mora] and social 
Idcots of a now order the result of contact with 
Wostom life and thought havo shaped themselves 
beforo many minds wbiob aro firod uith tlio soSbl 
tt p n of punfjlng and regenertUng social hfo. 

Ihe crowning result of a century i ml a halt of 
Bntlsh rule scorns to be tho awakoolng of a'^pimUon 
for a national hlo "Tiat u a result on which ruler* 
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ad the people may alike eongratulate themselves, 
'or centuries the people of India have been composed 
£ different races professing different religions, speak- 
ig different languages, and possessed of different 
’aditions. The diversity has not disappeared. But 
immon systems of education , — mostly conducted 
irough the medium of the English language — com- 
ion laws, and common methods of administration 
aroughout British India, have developed to a large 
xtent common ideas, sympathies and aspirations. 
Ihose that have received English education, and 
hose that have otherwise come under the influence 
if English ideas or have felt the influence of English 
astitutions, now constitute, in spite of social differ- 
nce, a homogeneous body, at any rate on a politi- 
al platform When they meet on such a platform 
hey cannot but feel a thrill of national life English 
iducation, in the widest sense of the word education, 
las unified them They feel also that by the 
itrength of that education they will bo able^to uplift 
ihe sunken masses, so that ultimately the nation 
nay be one, the social differences not being strong 
mough to break the political union "Whether a 
Nationality properly so called can be built up by 
political sympathies and a community of political 
[Interests, without a unification of race and religion, 
IS a question on which opinions may differ It is 
certain, however, that if the educating influenceb of 
British rule continue, the sense of unity that has 
nnsen will go on developing With the progressive 
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deyelopment of self goyemmg inatitutioiiB tho poUti 
cal capacity of the paopla will develop and if mutual 
Gonhdenoe between the rulers and the people 
goes on moreasuLg there it no teaaon why the people 
ahonld not m course of time be os largely 
employed in militexy work aa they haye been 
m aivll Some of the K^mg a Commiuions in 
the Indian Army have been thrown open to 
the people already The Bengal Ambulance 
Oorpe the Bengab Itegiment the diflerent Unlver 
aity Oorpa and the recent formation of on Indian 
Territorial Force aa a aecond line to the regular Indian 
Army are promising aigns that have oome in the 
wake of the recent European War England and 
Bidio, working hand m hand can make this country 
one of the povrers of the world m arts and in arms 
The social problems of Indian h/e os regards the 
growth of a homogeaeous people are not to be solyod 
by a fore^ Oovemment Tho people are free to 
pursue their own ways But if in the political 
sphere the people westernised in their aspirations 
yearn for a national Life then whon the qulokenlng- 
oomes England should feel her mission fulflllod end 
India her destmy achieved 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduotory. 

Administration —Meaning of — Conditions of — Ends of — Divisions 
of — Civil — Military — Ecclesiastical — Subdivisions of tlie Civil 
— Legislative — Judicial — Executive— Fiscal — Ministerial 

\ 

The administration of a country means the 
•^arrangements that exist m the country for maintam- 
mg order and securing progress and development 
No country can be said to have an administration 
or government which does not possess a supreme 
political authority capable of enforcing its orders and 
upholding its arrangements The supreme political 
authority may be an individual or a group or groups 
of persons It may make its arrangements either 
“direct or through subordinate authorities to which 
it may delegate some of its functions The country 
must recognise the authority, accept its arrange- 
ments and submit to its orders. A competent 
political authority on the one hand and obedience 
©r submission to it on the other, are the conditions 
of government The word constitution is sometimes 
used in a limited sense to mean the nature and ex- 
•tent of the powers of the govermng authority, and, 
where the governing authority consists of several 
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parts of the relatioii of the diflerent porta to 
eaoh other 

The adminiatrativa ayatem of a cotmtiy does not 
grow up in a eingle day and can hardly ever be said 
to attain absolute fixity It haa csontinually to be- 
adapted to the changing needs of the coontiy end to- 
the oharacter the capacity and the life of the people. 
It grows in cornplexity aa the people expand and 
their caocema multiply It la therefore beat studied 
in its historical aspect In thifl little treatiae, how^ 
ever a brief aketch will be given only of the existing 
adannistratioa, and historical referenoea will be 
brought in only whan they are specially intercating 
or when they serve to throw light on the present 
system The maintenance of order Is the end of 
every administrative system but it la not by the 
mere maintenance of order that a system can bo 
judged Order moy be maintained aa well under ao* 
arbitrary and gnndlng dcapotism aa under a gccc' 
rous and responsible Oovemment In judging of 
the menta of a system therefore attention has to- 
be paid to the character of the order which is main 
ioined and the conditiona under which it Is main 
tained It has to bo seen how far the political 
machinery is fitted to meet the demands of peace 
and security individual end social liberty justice 
between man and man economic prosperity (he 
development of the country and the happiness of tba 
people In the earlier part of the book tba policy 
and the measures of the Government towards the- 
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attainment of tliese ends have been dwelt upon In. 
the present an account n ill be given of the mechan- 
ism of the administiation which has been slowly 
built up to give efiect to that policy and those 
measmes. 

The Administration of India, as indeed of every 
other country, may be bioadly divided under two- 
heads, namely. Civil and Militaiy In countries 
where there is an established church, theie would be 
another division, namely, the Ecclesiastical The 
civil branch of the administration may be subdivided 
under three mam heads, the Legislative, the Judicial, 
and the Executive It is the function of the Legis- 
lative branch of the administiation to make and pro- 
mulgate Laws, that of the Judicial to interpret and 
apply the Laws to the cases that come before the 
courts, and so to admmister justice , that of the Exe- 
cutive to do all acta necessary for the Government 
and for the mamtenance of order Admmistration of 
the Bevenue system may be classed either under the 
head Executive, or separately as Eiscal. Another 
branch, which cannot be brought under the three 
mam heads, is very important m this country Itmay 
be called the Mimsterial It mcludes the work of the 
Departments and of Secretariats Executive^ work^' 
iSjlargely done through these agencies, but they have 
also functions of their own m the way of conductmg; 
such special work, as education, samtation, registra- 
tion and the like 
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The Mejtabt ADMunsTEitioi 
*1114 lodUn Annj— Orowth trf— Bombiy MidmAnaki 

— Oootlo2Ai)t4~Pujij4b FraoUftt Hoto* Chtaj** Iq mUt 
t4r7 orguiiifttloa ^ter Tr^oa/er o( tb« OoT«nLiD«nt to tba 
Orowa ->loeroaM lo atracigth lo l$3J->MlliUrj authoritka— 
TArritonal OocQ'QiaU— &iimlolatratiTflelunga» io l005^Tb« 
Arm/ Djp^maat ood Um D^»«rtouDk of Idilitarj tappl^— 
‘Hm UtUr DOW aboliibod— .Tba AotltoBaMiro^Tbo Aoxiliuj 
Poreea^Axioj of tba lodiao Btataa— Offican of tbo Xodiao 
Aytnj ~ Hoalt too of lodiaDa aifociad bj tba Uolloj— Baoaot 
chugea — D^fatial a 9orta aod Haiboun — Tba Bojal 

lodlM "Utrj 

The lodion Army boi boea aa institution of slov 
growth. Iti streagth tod ooosUtuUon haso roricd 
aoot^ing to the detnands of exlgenoias The East 
India Compimy « lit Buropesn Regiment was 
lormod at Bombay under a Charter of lO&Q It 
consisted of luob of the King i olBcers and loldiori 
as were then on the Island and volunteered their 
services The eetablUhmeat of the Company s 
Indian Army may bo said to date from the year 
1748 when a small body of sepoys was raised at 
Madras, after the example set by the French for the 
•defence of that settlemoat during the oourse of the 
war which hod broken out between France 
nnd England in 1744 At the same time a 
gp^all European force was raised Msjor Strlngor 

Cbaaaaj lodJaa Polity 3rd ad ltUm {t.^iOO. 
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Lawrence who was appointed to command these forces- 
has been called ‘ the father of the Indian Army ’ 
An Act of Parliament of L78L authorised the Com- 
pany to enlist soldiers, and an Act of 1799 gave 
the Company further powers for raising European 
troops and maintaining di&cipline among them * 
In course of time there grew up three distinct 
armies in the three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras In addition to these thei^e were several 
contingents, as they were called, maintained for the 
protection of Indian States and at their expense 
The Bengal Army did not include any inhabitant 
of Bengal, and only a small part of it was ever 
stationed in Bengal In 1856, the year before 
the Mutiny, it was more numerous than the other 
two armies put together. It was mainly recruited 
from the Biahmans, Bajputs and M ahomedans, 
of Oudh and to some extent from the North Westemi 
Provinces. A part of the Bombay army was obtain- 
ed from the same souices The Aladras aimy was 
recruited from the Madras presidency The Punjab 
Frontier Force consisted of irregular cavalry and m- 
fantry locally raised. The greater part of the artillery 
in India was manned by Indian soldiers In the year 
1856 the. Company’s forces in India consisted of 
39,000 Europeans and 2,15,000 Indians besides the 
contingents already referred to 

In 1857 nearly the whole of the Bengal army 
revolted The Punjab Frontier Force not only re- 

* Ilbert, Qovernmeat of India, pp 63 and 74 
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mained faithful but rendered magrdflcont aervloe m 
the suppression of the Mutiny The Hyderabad con 
tingent and the Madras and Bombay* armies with 
few eicepbona remained steadfast When the 
Government was tranaferred to the Crown the whole 
mihtary organisation was changed The Bengal 
army had already ceased to exist The local 
European army was abolished and the place of the 
European infantry was suppbed by British regiments 
of the line The artilldry became almost wholly 
British. The total strength of European troops was 
increased to 62 000 and that of the Indian troops 
was reduced to 1 85 000 

Three distinct armiea were still maintained under 
the old names As time bos gone on steps have been 
taken to improve military effloienoy The system of 
class regunanta has been extended to the infantry of 
the Bengal army and each battalion of this force is 
now oomposed of men of one race — Brahmans Jats 
or Bajputs as the case may be In consequence of an 
apprehension of a Hussion Invasion the entire military 
/position was re-oonsidered m 1885 and a oonsideroblo 
addition was made to the strength of European os 
well as the Indian army In 1000 the total strength 
'wos nearly 2 23 000 officers and men of alharms of 
Tvhom rather more than 76 000 were Bntfih • 

Supreme authority over the army in India Is vest 
od by law In the Oovomor^cnorol In Council subject 
to the control of the Crown exorcised by tho Secretory 

• Strsebsj pp. 4lO-4i3 
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■of State Subject to the administrative control of 
the Governor-Geneial in Council, the chief executive 
•officer of the aimy is the Commander-m-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Forces in India The armies of Madras 
and Bombay had formerly a local Commandei-m- 
Chief By an Enghsh statute of 1893 the offices of 
the Provincial Commanders-in-Chief were abohshed, 
and the powers of military control vested in the Gov- 
ernments of Madras and Bombay were transferred to 
the Government of India The administrative 
-arrangements under this Act came into force on the 
1st April, 1895 * 

“After the abohtion of the Presidency Army 
System m 1895, the Army of India was divided mto 
4 large commands designated m accordance with their 
local distiibution, the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras Commands , the Burma District, separated 
■from the Madras Command m 1903-04, became prac- 
tically a fifth Command These commands were sub- 
'divided mto Military districts “ 

‘ ‘ The scheme of reorganisation and redistnbu- 
'^tion maugurated by Lord Kitchener m 1904 mvolved 
the abandonment of a number of small military sta- 
tions and the concentration of the bulk of the troops 
m large cantonments They were distributed m three 
A].my; Corps Com m ands, Northern, Western and East- 
ern, cofitaizung eight divisional commands Two divi- 
sions, VIZ , Secunderabad representmg the old Madras 
''Command and Burma, were not included m any of 


* Strachey, fndio, pp 446-448 
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the oo mmund g and were directljr under the Oommaa 
der in-Chief 

Furthsr changes were mode In 10D7 From- 
this data the Vorthern Weatora and Eaatam Com 
matidi ceased to exist and the Army in Indie was 
divided Into two portions a Northern and a S lUthem 
Army eeoh under the command of a general 
officer * 

The next great change In the administration took 
place In 1006 The supreme authority was still vest* 
ed in the Governor General m Council subject to the 
control of the L.rown axercUed by the Beoroiary of 
Elate Cor Indio, but In placo of the old Military De- 
partment there were established (1) the Army Da- 
portment and (J) the Department of Military Supply 
The former in charge of tho tommander In Chief 
dealt with all affairs oonoermog the arm> oxoept 
those specially allotted to the other Drpartment, and 
olnn dUpoed of business connected with oantonmonts 
and tho voluntoers The latter which was In charge 
of on Ordinary ^lember of Council dealt with matters 
connected with Important army contracts and the 
supply andregistraUoa of transport animals and stso 
controUed the working of the tloportmen s of 
Ordnonco Uemounti Military Work* Army Cloth 
ing snd tho Royal Indian Manno at wall as the 
military work of the Indian Medical Sartlca,! 

• tb# Fiflli DksobUJ lUport on Uorsl sod UstsrUl. 
ProfTfss of Indi* p 330 

^ Xmpsrisl Oszsttacr toL IV p. 930. 
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“ In Apnl, 1909 the Department of Military 
Supply was abolished, and the process of transferrmg 
to the direct control of Army Headquarters the 
auxihary services of the army, such as ordnance, 
transport, remounts, etc , was completed The 
work of the Military Supply Department was taken 
over by the Army Department, and the direction 
of the whole military administration, subject to- 
the supreme control of the Government of India, 
passed to the Commander-m-Chief as member of 
the Governor-General’s Council in charge of the 
Army Department ” * 

The strength of the army of India is exclusive 
of the active reserve, consisting of men who have 
served with the colours m the Indian Army from 
five to twelve years, and the Indian Territorial 
Force. In addition to these may be mentioned 
as auxihary forces, the militia levies, the mihtary 
police, and the Imperial Service troops which arc 
under the control of the Indian States furnishing 
them and are commanded by Indian * officers, 
subject to the supeivision of British inspectmg 
officers Besides these last, the Indian Statea 
maintain local military forces The Sikh and 
Eajputana States have the best material. Next 
to them in regard to quality of troops are Gwahor,. 
Hyderabad and Kashmir t 

• Vtde the Fifth Decennial Eeport on Moral and Matenat 
ProgresB of India 


10 


t Ibtd, pp 372, 876. 
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T1i 6 Sritisb sffio&n of tho Army waro 

formerly called the Indtfm StaS Oorpa A itaS 
corps for each of the three armies of Bengal 
Madras and Bombay "waa eatabbshed m l&dl when 
the Indian Army was reorganised In 1891 the 
three etaS corps were amalgamated Into a 
single body In 1898 the name TnrHiin Staff 
Oorps was changed into Officers of the Indian 
Army Their namber in that year was abont 
2 700* They are employed not only in the Indian 
Army and m military appomtments on the staff 
but also m a large number of civil posts They 
hold the majority of oppointments in the Political 
Department and many administrative and Judicial 
offices in non regulatlou provmoes * 

The Mutiny greatly affected the position of 
Indians m the army Hot only were the number 
of Indian soldiers reduced but higb^iaste men 
were seldom eoUstod and the prospects of Indian 
officers were extremoly limited Qonoral Sir Oeorgo 
Chesney writes In one important respoot the 
[Indian Army] organisation remains unchanged and 
defective While the judicial service has long been 
mainly filled by natives who are represented olio 
on the bench of the highest courts and while under 
the most recent changes overy branch of the set 
vices, judicial and executive has now been thrown 
open to them the army save with a very few 
exceptional cases continues to bo what it has 


* fiUMb«T ladls p, its. 
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always been — an army of peasants, or a class little 
removed above them, an army of native soldiers 
commanded by English officers ^ In 

the cavalry the position of the native officer has 
even gone back, for whereas formerly he could 
rise to the command of a squadron, the squadrons 
are now commanded by British officers, the most 
junior of whom takes precedence over the oldest 
native officer. So far then as the army is con- 
cerned, the Queen’s Proclamation on assuming 
the direct government of India is a dead letter. 
* * * To a very large number of a most 

amportant class of Indian gentlemen, descended 
in many cases from ancestors who held high mili- 
tary office under former rulers, the only palatable, 
and indeed the only form of public service 
practicable and possible for them is the 

military, and that is closed to them While 
iihis IS the case it cannot be said that the 
■promise held out m the proclamation is fully acted 
■upon ” * I 

This policy has now been partially changed. 
There has been a considerable change in ‘ the angle 
of vision,’ brought on by the European War 
Some of the King’s Commissions m the army have, 
as a matter of fact, been thrown open to Indians. 
The Bengal Ambulance Corps, the Bengali Begi- 
ment, the different University Corps and specially 
"the newly constituted Indian Terntonai Force 


Indian Polity, Third Sdition, p 268 
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have opened out the w»y for further progrea* 
Tho UnlTersity Training Corps haTO now attained' 
a large measure of popularity There are at present 
alz battalions whoae headquarters are located at 
Bombay Calcutta Allahabad Xiahore hladras 
Bangoon and two separate Companies hove been 
constituted at Patna and DelhL The TcrritorlaT 
Force is meant to be a second Hn^ to and a source- 
of relnforoement for the regular army and Its 
memberahjp carries with it a liability for more tharr 
purely local service The Indian Terrltonal Force 
thus diSers in scope from the Auxiliary Force 
which Is so far ooodned to Buropean British lub- 
jeots. This body can only be colled out for gorvieo 
locally being Intended primarily for ihoso who eon 
imdertake mUlbary training only In tboir sparo time 
and are unable to afford the more lengthy periodical 
trainlcg which oonsUtutes the obbgation of the 
Indian Territorial Force 

Indian political opinion has long seen in the 
position of the military force evidenco of raoial 
discnmination and In 1031 the Indian ^egiilalivo 
Assembly amotion recommending the am 

algsmation of the Auxiliary Force which U confluod 
to European British subjeots with tbs Xndisn Tern 
toriol Force In deferenoo to tho feelings expressed 
on this point the GoTemment of India appointed a 
Committee to enquire Into and report what stops 
should be taken to fmproro and expand the Terri 
tor i 111 Force so as to oonstituto it on efBciont second 
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ime to che Regular Arnay and to remove all racial 
>distmction m the constitution o£ the non-iegular 
military forces m India including the Auxiliary 
Force The Committee, which was presided over 
by Sir John Shea, took evidence in November, 1921, 
and the report embodying its recommendations was 
published m February, 1925 The Committee 
regarded the functions of University Training Corps 
ns primarily educational and thoso of Territorial 
Force as the means of imparting military and 
patriotic ideals in order to lay the foundations upon 
which the national army could be built up They, 
however, considered that the growth of a national 
jmihtary spirit should not be forced by any applica- 
tion of compulsion , that the University Training 
Corps should not have any liability for military 
service , that the members of the Corps should be 
'drawn from the staff and students of Universities 
and Colleges as at present , and that the cadre 
must be allowed to expand up to its natural limits 
without arbitrary limitation by the military authori- 
:tie3 In their report the Committee suggested that 
units should he organised in every respect on the 
same lines as thoso of the regular Indian Army, 
while the Auxiliary Force should be organised as 
regular British units Both the Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces should, it was recommended, be 
liable for general service including service m aid 
>of the civil power, liability for service beyond the 
limits of India being enforceable only m case of 
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emergenoy and under tlie gpeolal order o£ th»- 
Goyamor General in Cotmoil The Committee waa 
further of oplmon that In future the Territorial 
Force fthoold oonslat of tvro oloseee one reoruited 
from the rural areas as at present and the other 
drawn from the urban areas in luoh fashion thafr. 
the eduoated olaaaea ehould enjoy smtoblo opportu 
ruties for mlhtary training of the kind praotUed 
m the Auxiliary Force In oourae of time the 
Committpee hoped reorultment to urban battalions 
would be limited to those who haye hod proylouf 
mlhtary training in the Uniyersity Corps The 
Temtonai Force the Committee agreed should not 
be extended beyond the limits of a second line 
force m strength and no exteosloa of the Auxiliary 
Force was ooosldered neoeasary at present The 
(3ommitiee also mode a number of subsidiary re 
oommendatioas of a teohniool and odmlnlstratlTe' 
Vind All these recommendations were oonaldored 
by the Goyernment of India In oonsultation wUh> 
the proymoial goyemments and the oonslderod 
recommendations of the Government of Incha< 
have been approved by His Majesty s Govern 
ment • 

King s Commissions ore now to bo obtained by 
Indian gentlemen Qualifying themselves os cadets ki 
the Eoyal Military CoUoge Sandhurst Ton yacan 
oies have been roiorvod onnually at Sandhurst 
for Indian cadets and in order to boouro a suit 


Indib ioiwt.97 bjJ Co*tnuD pp. OJT-ei 
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able supply of recruits for these vacancies, there 
has been established in India the Prince of Wales' 
Royal Indian Military College at Dehra Dun. 
Indian political opinion, however, is far from bemg 
satisfied with the scope of the college, and demands 
are increasingly heaid from the Indian members 
of the central Legislature for the establishment 
m India of some mstitution coirespondmg more 
nearly to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
In response to the feelmg on the subject, the 
Government of India appointed m 1925 a Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir Andiew Skeen te 
mvestigate the whole question of the establish- 
ment of an Indian Sandhurst After the Com- 
mittee had held a number of sittings m India a 
sub-committee of its members went to Europe 
to mvestigate t^e systems of education by which 
mfiitary of&cers are produced in England, Canada, 
the Dmted States of Ameiica, and Eranoe. 
The Committee finished their work in No- 
vember, 1926, and their report was published 
m April, 1927. Unfortunately, however, the 
Government have not given effect to many 
of the important recommendations of this- 
Committee 

The Government of India have recently made 
provision for the eventual complete Indiamsa- 
tion of eight units of the Indian Army. To these 
umts, which include two from Cavalry, five from 
Infantry, and one pioneer battalion, Indian of&cers 
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bolding Xing b Commisaioas in tho Tndtim Arm;’ 
will bo gradoally trangferred and po*tod to fill up 
tbd appohitmenU for which they are qualified by 
their rank and their length of sarTioe And 
onlta it U erpeoted will form the nucleus from 
which tlifl army oan be nationalised 

Apart from the organlsabon of the Army 
measures hare been taken to add to the military 
strength of the oountry by the oonstruotion of 
defensive works« All points on the North Western 
frontier at which attack seems possible ore guarded 
by strongly fortified positions and connected 
with the railway system of India, The pnmupal 
ports have been fortified and armod with 
modem guns and the defence of the hsrbours 
is secured by a fiotOla of turret-ships torpedo 
gun boats and torpedo boats * Wireless telegraphio 
installations have been estobUibed at Bombay 
Simla, Delhi AUnhnhad Calcutta and other im 
portent centres A Boyol Air Force has also been 
formed 

In a critical period of Indian history namely 
during tho administration of Warroa Hastings, the 
British Navy saccessfuUy held command of the seas 
against t he French The ships of tho Fast India 
Company soon after that body oomo Into existence 
became vessels of war os well as of trade The 
armed naval force of the Company was created by 
the charters of Charles U and James II but It was 


glnclMj loilis, p. 
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not till 1829 that tho Bombay fleet was united with 
that of Calcutta and became tho Indian Navy which 
has often done good service The Indian Navy was 
•abolished in 1862, for reasons of economy, and be- 
cause it was thought that the naval defence of India 
should be entrusted to tho Boyal Navy Tho Bom- 
bay Ivlarine was then created, and was eventually 
amalgamated with the Bengal Marine in 1877 under 
the title of ‘ Her Majesty’s Indian Marine,' changed 
m 189 i to ‘ Eoyal Indian Marine ’ Its duties were 
to be the local transport of troops and stores In 
1891 tho turret-ships, torpedo vessels, and gun-boats 
belonging to the Indian Marine were transferred to 
tho Admiralty. Under existing arrangements, which 
flate from 1806-97, India pays a subsidy of £100, 000 
annually for the upkeep of certain ships of the East 
India squadron, which are not to be employed beyond 
particular limits except with the consent of the 
Government of India * 

There are at present many indications that the 
importance of the problem of India’s naval defence 
is appreciated by Indian national opinion The na- 
tional aspirations, as voiced in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, are tending steadily towards the formula- 
tion of a policy which will secure for India a future 
upop. the Seas Demands have been made foi the 
establishment of facihties for naval training in India, 
particularly for the establishment of a Nautical Col- 
lege, for the admission of Indians to superior ranks of 

• Impenal Gazetteer, Vol IV, pp. 382-383 
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tho Boy&l In d ia n ilanne £or the enoouragement of 
India 8 national oommereo for training ships- 

As a result of a resolution moved In the liOgislative 
Asse mb ly in 1922 a Committee was oppolntod in 
1928 under the Chainnnnship of Ooptam E J Head 
lam Director Eoyal Indian Marine to examine the 
whole question of the inauguration anrl maintenance 
of an Indian Metcnnllle Marine The evidence given 
before the Mercantile Marina Committee plainly 
thowB that Indian pohtiool opinion favours the deve 
lopment hand in hand with an Indian Mercantile 
Marine of a Boyal Indian Navy m which the present 
Boyal Indian Marme Service would ultimately be in 
oorporeted The Committee definitely recognised 
that the Boyal Indian Marine ahould bo reorganised 
into an Indian Navy for the defence of India a coast 
harbours and shipping and that a training ship on 
the lines of the WoreegUr or the Conway ibould be 
established at Bombay to train young Indians to be* 
com^ Seo-oiBceri These and other rocommendo* 
tions of the Mercantile Marino Committeo were eo 
long under '^he consideration of the Oovonunont and 
Lord Beading just before the termination of bis term 
of viceroyalty announced the decision of the Qotera- 
ment of Tny^tn. to croato and maintain an Indian NoTy» 
The British Parliament has given legislatlvo sanction 
to the schemo of the Government of India by pass 
ing the Indian Navy Bill into low and coasidereblo 
progress now been modo towords the inaugura- 
tion of the Eoyal Indian Navy 
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The Higher Executive and the Legislature 

Tha Secretary of State — Hia Council — The India Office — 
High Comtnisaioner of India — Tha Governor-General-'Hia- 
Council — The Executive rvork of the Government of India — 
Divisions of — The Indian Legislature — Tim Council of State 
— The Legislative Assembly — Their constitution, power and 
privileges — The provinces of India — Provincial Governments 
— Const' tutional changes of 1919 — The new system of Pro- 
vincial Executive Government — The Governor — The Gover- 
nor's Executive Council — The ilinisters — Cluef Commis- 
sionership — Provincial Secretariats — Governor's Legislative- 
Council — The Bengal Legislative Council — The powers and 
functions of Governors' Legislative Councils 

By the “Act for the better Government of 
India" passed m 185B, the Government of India waa 
transferred from the East India Company to the 
Crown, and it was provided that all the powers of the 
Company and of the Board of Control should be exer- 
cised by a Secretary of State, in concert, in certain 
cases, with a Council The Secretary of State for 
India IS, hke other Secretaries of State, appointed by 
th-e Crown, He is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown in all matters relating to India As a member 
of the English Cabinet he is responsible to, and re- 
presents the supreme^authority of, Parliament which 
is supreme over India. 
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The SecreUrj of Steie s Coimci] called the 
Council of India, originally oonaiited of fifteen mem 
ben At pretcnt it consists of sooh number of mem 
bon not less than eight, and not more than tweire 
as the Secretary of State may determine At least 
bali of the members must have served or resided in 
India not less than ten years and not left India more 
than five years before the date of their appointment 
The members are appomted fin* a term of five years 
at the outset and may here appointed for a further 
term of five years for special and deoUred public 
reasons any member of the Council may be removed 
by Hla Majesty from his office on an address of both 
Houaefl of Parliament Ko member con ait or vote 
in either House of Parliament Each member gets 
an annual salary of £1 200 but the three Indian 
members of the Council get in addition to it on 
anniiftl fubaistenco allowance of ^£000 Those salaries 
ere paid out of British revenues not as hitherto out 
of Indian revenues. 

The duties of the Council of Indl^ ore to conduct 
under the direction of the Secretary of State os 
President the buaineas transacted in Great Britain 
in relation to Government of India and the oorres 
pondenco with India. 

In certom matters including the ozpondituro o' 
the revenues of India orders of the Secretary of 
State are required by law to be passed with the coo 
curronco of a ma^rity of votes «t a meeting of his 
council But in all other matUri tho Secretary of 
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State can over-rule hia council, subject to a right on 
the part of any dissentient member to have his opi- 
nion, and the reasons for it, recorded The council 
13 thus a consultative body, without any power of 
imtiation It can give no opinion on any question , 
however important, until it has been laid before it 
by the Secretary of State Even on questions of ex- 
penditure, where they arise out of previous decision 
of the Cabinet, as would usually be the case in 
matters relating to peace or war, or foreign relations, 
the Secretary of State has practically power to over- 
rule his council. 

The India Office is the establishment of the 
Secretary of State It is, so to say, his Secretariat- 
It IS divided into departments, each under a separate 
permanent Secretary The Council itself is divided 
into Committees which are so formed as to correspond 
to these departments 

In 1920 a new post, vtz , that of a High Com- 
missioner for India, was created by an Order in Coun- 
cil approved by His Majesty the King This officer 
IS appointed by the Governor-General of India with 
the approval of the Secretary of State for India m 
Council He has control of the large Stores Depart- 
ment of the India Office and the accounts section 
connected therewith and the Indian Students’ Depart- 
ment he also supervises the work of the Indian 
Trade Commissioner m London 

At the head of the Government in India is the 
Governor-General, who is also Viceroy, or represents- 
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tiTe of the Sovereign He u appointed by the 
Sovereign and uiually holda office for a term of 
£ve yeaii Ho liaa a Connoil^ commonly called 
the Executive Oouncll this Oounoll conilets of 
such number of membara as His Majesty 
fit to appoint At present it consists of six 
meiinbert besides the Oommander in Chief who 
may be and in practioe always Is appointed a 
member of the Governor General s Executive 
Oounoll 

The members of the Governor General s Oounoll 
are appointed by the Crown in practice for a term 
of five years Three of them must be persons who 
at the time of their appointment have been for at 
least tenyean in the servloe of the Grown in India 
and one most be a Barrister of England or ireknd 
or a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland or a pleader of a EQgb Court of not less 
than ten years standing No definite qualifications 
ore laid down os regords the remaining members of 
thj Bteoutive Oouncil Of the seven members of 
the Governor Gonoral ■ Bxocutivo Council threo 
are Indians 

The Govamor-General Is empowered to oppoint 
a member of his Executive Council to be Vice Presi 
dent thereof The CounoU may assemble at sny 
place fixed by the Govomor General though usuallj’ 
and lor the greater part ot the year it sits at Delhi 
or ot Simla The meetings of the Counoil ore 
private. 
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If there is a differ ence of opinioa m the Council, 
under ordinary circumstances the opinion of the 
majority prevails, but, undei exceptional circum- 
stances, the Governor-Geneinl has power to over-rule 
his Council 

The official acts of the central Government m 
India are expressed to run in the name of the Gov- 
ernor-General m Council, often described as the 
Government of India The executive work of the 
Government of India is distributed among the seven 
members of the Council who hold charges, respec- 
tively, of the Departments of — (1) Home Affairs, (2) 
Commerce and Railways, (3) Industry and Labour, 
(4) Education, Sanitation and Local Self-Govern- 
ment, (5) Finance, (6) Law, and (7) the Army. 
There is another important Department — the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs — which is in direct charge of 
the Governor-General himself, there is, therefore, no 
separate member for this Department It should be 
noted that the Commander-in-Chief is himself m 
charge of the Army Department 

As regards the Departments, we should note 
that — 

(1) The Home Department controls the general 
ai^mimstiation of British India and deals with inter- 
nal politics, law and justice, jails, police and a num- 
ber of other subjects 

(2) The Department of Commerce collects and 
'distributes commercial intelligence, and supervises 
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oiutoms* ports and meiohant ij pplng The Bailva 
Board is a pari of tills Beparir^nt 

(8) The Department of Indiuiriafl and Labour baj 
recently (in 19 20) been oaryed oat of the Deportmen 
of Commerce and Industries \peated by Lon 
Corxon in 1905) on the recomiimdation of tlu 
Indian Industrial Commiulon As^s very name 
implies it sapervises ol 1 Industrial prDjbi{4 under 
tqtrnn by the ProTinoial Directors of Zoduswes and 
formulates the industrial policy of the Ooyemmont 
of India. The post office and telegraphs are now 
under this Department 

(5) The Department of Education and Sanitation 
vas created m 1010 It deals msinly vlth cduoatloni 
hospitals publio health muntcipalitios local boards 
and eoolesisstloal matters it has also to formulate 
the policy of the Oovemment of India regarding 
Education Sanitation and Local Self Goyem 
ment 

(6) The Finance Department bos powers of super 
vision over oil matters of finance and deals with ques- 
tions relating to the salaries leave end pensions of 
public officers and with Currency and Banluug It 
ni«n prepares the annual Budget of theGoyemment 
of India. 

(7) The Law Deperlmont prepares tho draft of 
sU legislative measores introduced Into tho Indian 
Legislature oonslders the Bills and Acts of local 
legislatures o nd advises other Departments of the 
Government on various legtd questions 
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The Indian Legislature . — Tlie Government of 
India Act, 1919, made great changes in the constitu- 
tion of the Indian Legislature. This was made 
bicameral m chaiacter A Second Chamber, called 
the Council of State, was created. 

The Indian Legislature thus consists of the 
Governor-General and two Chambers, the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly 

The Council of State consists of (1) thirty-three 
elected members , and (2) twenty-seven nominated 
members of whom not more than twenty may be 
officials and one is a person nommated as a result of 
an election held m Berar The Presidency of Bengal 
has SIX elected representatives m the Council of State, 
VIZ , two Mahomedans, three non-Mahomedans, and 
one representative of European com m erce 

The Legislative Assembly consists of (1) 103 
elected members, (2) 26 nommated officials, (8) 15 
nommated non-officials (mcludmg one nommated as 
the result of an election held in Berar) The Presi- 
dency of Bengal has sixteen elected representatives 
in the Legislative Assembly, viz , six Mahomedans, 
SIX non-Mahomedans, three representatives of 
European commerce, and one landholders’ repre- 
sentative 

. The elected members of both the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly are directly 
elected by general or special constituencies. No per- 
son IS entitled to be registered on the electoral roll 
if he rs not a British subject, or is of unsound mind, 
11 
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or has been doolarod guilty of oertain oflenoes or is 
under 21 years of age Under certain oondUions 
subjects of Indian Btataa are not disqualified The 
qualifications for voters in speoiaj constituencies 
such as a Ohsmber of Commerce or a Universify 
differ in each particular ease No person is entitled 
to vote in more than one general oonstitueDoy Plural 
voting is thus only permitted In cases where a man 
votes m a general ocnstituenoy and also in a special 
oonstituenoy such as a Chamber of Commerce or a 
CnlverBity 

The qualificetiotis of an elector for a general 
'Oonstituenoy ore those based on->-<a) community (h) 
reeidenoe and (e)~ 

(i) owneriihip or oceupaiion of a building 
(it) assessment to or payment of municipal or 
cantonment rates or taxes or loos) cesses, 
(fit) assessment to or payment of Inxwme tax* or 
(io) the holding of land or 
(c) membenihip of a looal body 
The qualifications for electors of special conitl 
tuendei ore those specified bx Bulos made for ouch 
portioular constituency 

To be eligible for election os a Member oithor of 
the Council of State or of the Legislative Assembly 
a person must bo a solvent male British subject qf 
25 years or more who is of sound mmd who U not 
already a mombor of any other legislative body and 
who is not a dismissed lawyer or a lawyer under 
orders of suspension from prsetising ilemhcn oi 
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both Houses hiive to tukc fche Oabh. of Allegiance 
befoia\takmg thoir seats m either Chamber 

Every Council of State oontmues for five years 
and every Legislative Assembly for three years from 
" its first meeting. The Governor-General is not a 
Member of either of those two bodies ; but he has 
the right of addressmg either House and may for 
that purpose require the attendance of its members ; 
he may, under certain circumstances, shorten or 
extend the duration of the Houses ; he may summon 
meetings of both Houses, and he may prorogue their 
sessions Each House has got its own President • the 
President of the Council of State is appointed by the 
Governor-General from among its members , the first 
President of the Legislative Assembly was appomted for 
four years by the Governor-General, after that period 
the Assembly has been electing its own President. 
The Assembly also elects its own Deputy President. 
The members of the Govemor-Generars Executive 
Council are ehgible for nomination to either Chamber 
but are entitled to address both Chambers 

The Indian Legislature, as above constituted, has 
power to make laws for all persona, for all courts, 
and for all places and things within British India, 
Certain Acts of Parliament mentioned m sub-sec 2 
of sec 65 of the Government of India Act cannot be 
touched, and no law can be made affecting the 
authority of Parliament or allegiance to the Grown , 
but with these exceptions the law-making powers of 
the Indian Legislature over the whole of British 
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I ndi a is unrefftnoted All laws miut be p&ssed 
both tlio liOgislatiTo Assembly Ooonoll of 

Stato U one Ohamber passes a BUI and the other 
Ohamber refnsea to pass it within six tnfintK^ without 
any amendments or with cuoh amendments as may 
bo agreed to by both Chambers the Governor General 
may refer the BUI to a joint eitiing of both Cham 
bars Whoa a BQl is passed by both Ohambers of 
the Indian L^lslature it has to bo presented to the 
Qovemor General for his assent at this stage the 
Governor-General may do one of the following 
thraa things 

(1) He may assent to the BUI and thereupon it 

beoomee law and remains law unleu It 
is expressly disallowed by His Majesty In 
OounoU 

(2) B!e may withhold assent and thereupon it Is 

lost for the time being 

(8) He may rosarvo the BiU for the signidcatlon 
of His Majesty s pleasure thereon sueh a 
BUI oonnot become law untU His Majesty 
in OounoU has signided his assent and 
that assent has been notified by the 
Governor General 

Itlembera of both the Chambers may ask ques 
tfqna for the purpose of obtaining informsUon on 
mattere of pubho ooncem and onymember moy put 
a supplementary question tor the purpose of further 
elucidation of anrwers already given members may 
also move resolutions on matters of public Import- 
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-ance and they enjoy, subject to tho Eules and 
Standing Orders, complete freedom of speenh m both 
Chambers Tho Legislative Assembly has the addi- 
tional power of voting demands for grants. It should 
be noted here that tho Governor-General can, in 
cases of urgent necessity, on his own authority, and 
without reference to the Indian Legislature, make 
Ordinances which have tho foice of law for six 
months 

The Provinces of India — British India is made 
up of nine major provinces and six lesser charges 
The former comprise Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
Burma Tho six minor charges are the North-West 
Frontier Province, British Beluchistan, Coorg, 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
and Delhi Each of these small provinces is 
administered on behalf of the Government of India 
'by a Chief Commissioner 

Madras and Bombay grew mto governorships out 
of the origmal tradmg settlements, Smd was added 
to the latter soon after its conquest m 1843 
The original _ presidency of Bengal was elevated 
fjiom a governorship to a governor-generalship by the 
Act of 1773 India then consisted of the three presi- 
dencies only, and mihtary and political exigencies 
led to a great extension of the Bengal presidency to 
iihe North-West. Later Parhamentary legislation 
reheved the Grovernor-General by empowering him to 
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oreato tho Li6uieaazife*Gor6niorahJp of the North- 
Weat Provinoo in 1330 and further to rid of* 

the direct admlni&tratlon of Cengol inoluding BEhar* 
•nd Oriaso, by creating the T.Ew iitfl ti^n t-f^T Bmnrg Titp 
of Bengal The Punjab was the next prorinco to be 
formed. Annexed in 1840 it waa governed Arab by a 
board of administration and than by a Ohief Oom 
misaioner After the mutiny of 1BA7 Delhi waa 
tranaferred to ft erid it became a Lieutenant* 
Govemorahip Under the Beform Scheme of 1010 
the Punjab has been made a Qovenior*s province 
Oudh waa annexed m 1856 and placed under a Ohief 
Commiaaloner whoae office was merged in that ot 
the Lleutenant-Onvemor of tbe North Weat Provln 
oos fn 1877 The North Weat Provinces nod Oudh 
were renamed the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh In Lord Cunon a time They are at present 
under the edcrizuitrstion of a Governor Lower 
Burma was formed Into a Ohief OotnmjiaionerBhlp 
In 1862 Upper Burma was added in 1886 and 
the province was placed under a Uoutenont 
Govornor in 1807 Burma is now a Governor • 
Province The Central Provinces formed out of 
portions of the North West Province and certain 
lapsed territories were placed under a Chid 
Commiaaioner in 1861 In 1008 Boror which 
tiiul long been under BritUb adaxiDlstf*^!®*^ 
tahen over on a perpetual lease from the Nliam 
and linked to the Central Provinces, Assam an 
1 i„ lOOA T-o. tn Henffol from which It 
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was again severed and made a Chief Commissioner- 
ship in 1847 In 1 905 the partition of Bengal con- 
verted the eastern half of the provmce together with 
Assam mto one Lieutenant-Governorship under the 
name of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the western 
half mto a second Lieutenant-Governorship under 
the name of Bengal This arrangement was modi- 
fied m 1912, Assam became once more a Chief Com- 
missionership, Bengal a piesidency, and Bihar and 
Orissa a Lieutenant- Governorship Smce 1919, both 
Assam and the provmce of Bihar and Orissa have 
been placed under Governors The North-West 
Frontier Provmce was created for purposes of pohti- 
oal security m 190 L by detaching certain Punjab 
districts British Beluchistan was formed mto a 
Chief Commissionership m 1887 Coorg was annex- 
ed m 1834, and is administered by the British Eesi- 
dent m Mysore Ajmer-Meiwara, ceded m 1818, 
13 s imi larly administered by the Agent to the 
Governor- General m Eajputana The Superinten- 
dent of the penal settlement at Port Blair ad- 
mmisters the Andaman and Nicobar Islands as Chief 
Commissioner. Delhi comprises a small area enclos- 
mg the new capital city, which was created a 
separate provmce under a Chief Commissioner in 

> 

1912, at the time of the transfer of the Imperial 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi 

Gonatitutional changes of 1919 —Great changes 
in the constitution and status of provincial govern- 
ments were made by the Government of India i.ct 
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of 1010 This Aot WM psesod to give efleot to the 
poUoy enunciated in the following memorable Doola 
ration made by the Bi. Hon B 8 Montagu Secre- 
tary of State for India, on the 20th Aiiguet, 1917 — 
The policy of Hig Majesty a Government, with 
^idiioh the Government of India are m complete 
accord la that of the Increasing associatjon of 
Indiana In every branch of the admmiatration and 
the gradual development of Balf-goveming Inatitu 
tlona with a view to the progreaslve realisation of 
reapontlble Government in India as an integral part 
of the Bntuh Empire. The Act of 1019 and the 
BuIm framed thereunder give edeot to thla policy 
by making the necetaary conititutional changes. 

Ths n4W fyiUm of Provincial BxvouUvo Oovvm 
. msnf — ^The Declaration of the 20th August 1917 
was baaed on the principle that the goal of respon 
aible Qoremment * is to be reached by a gradual 
transfer of responsibility to the representatives of the 
people. A new type of Executive Government has 
been established In the nine major province*— called 
Governor s Provinces — for the purpose of giving 
effect to this plan of gradual transfer of responsi 

Mtbon oftli*iroaUfa.Cb«]DuIori] S«po(t 
(pm. 189) cndentuid ** BwpoojibU OowauMDl ** to nwi 
flnt, tbit th« number* 0^ tb* SxeeotlT* Oorenuseal aboeld 
b« r«ffpoa«n>lt to boesoM o*psbl* of bdof cbwgod bf tb«tr 
eoiudtiMBU 1 sad Mooadiy Ibtt tbsu eoo»tita*sU aboold tx«r 
dw tbslr powmr tbroogh tboogtaej of tbdr repmenUtlr** In 
tb* M««mblj ** 
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iDility The new Provincial Governments are of a 
composite character, and contam both an official and 
R, non-official or popular element On the official 
«ide the Government is carried on by a Governor 
assisted by an Executive Council, on the popular side 
■the Government consists of the Governor and of 
Mmisters who are elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Council appomted by the Governor The 
Governor m Council is ultimately responsible, as 
formerly, to the Secretary of State for India, and 
through him, to Parhament, the Mmisters are res- 
ponsible to the Legislative Council and retam 
office so long as they command its confidence and 
support This dual system of Government has been 
called ‘ ‘ Dyarchy ’ ’ Eor the purpose of allotting to 
each section of this dual government its own sphere 
of duty, the work of the Provmcial Government has 
been divided mto two parts oertam subjects (such 
RS Land Eevenue Admmistration, Administration of 
Justice, Police, Ports and Bail ways, Control of 
Newspapers, Books and Prmtmg Presses, etc.), 
called “ Beserved Subjects” remam m charge of 
the Governor m Council, while other subjects (such 
as Local Self-Government, Education, Pubhc Health 
and Samtation, Pubhc Works, Agriculture, Co- 
operative Societies, Fisheries, Forests, Excise, 
Beligious and Charitable Endowments, Development 
of Industries, etc ), called ‘‘Transferred Subjects” 
are administered by the Governor actmg with the 
Ministers m charge of the subjects 
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Saolt gido tuia thiui ita own thAro in tbd oondooi 
of the Government of the provinoe and the leipeotiTe 
thares have been dehned In suoh ft waj at to fix on 
each section responsibUlty for ita own work, while 
oo-ordinfltion is oohleved by the induenoe of the 
Governor who la aaaooiated with both halves of the 
Government and has power to summon meetmgs of 
hie Executive Council and his Ministers for the pur 
pose of joint deliberation whenever he sees fit to do- 
so Future progress will be made by the transfer of 
further portiona of the field of administration from 
the offioiol to the non offlolal section of the Govern 
moot after penodioal surveys of existing conditions 
by oommUsioos appointed by Parliament A Statu 
tory Commission to rovlew the progress of reforms In 
India has been appomted under the presidency of 
Sir John Simon 

The Goosnior — The beads of all the nine major 
provinoes now called Governors Provinces are 
oalled Governors The oommon designation 
however does not imply any equality of omoIumenU 
or status. The differences arise mainly from the 
mode of their appointments and the amount of tbelr 
solanee. The Governors of the three presidenoies of 
Bengal Madras and Bombay aro appointed dincffy 
by TTi« Majest} by warrant under the Koysl Sign 
Manual The Govomors of the romalniDg six Govor 
oors provinces (du Assam Gihorond Orissa the 
Central Provinces the Umtod Provincoa tho Punjab 

Burma) are olso oppointed by His Majesty by 
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warrant under the Royal Sign Manual but only aftoT 
conaultaUon with the Qovcrnor-Ocueral Governors 
are recruited from tho ranks of distinguished English 
statesmen, members of tho Indian Civil Service, or 
experienced Indian publicists. One of tho most 
distinguished Indian statesmen — Lord Sinha — had 
been appointed Governor of Bihar and Orissa I*'rom 
tho point of view of salary tho Governors of Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces got tho 
highest salary among tho Provincial Governois, ai« , 
Rs 1,28 000 per annum Tho Governois of the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa get a lakh of rupees per 
annum, whilo tho Governors of tho Central Pro- 
vinces and Assam got respectively Rs. 72,000 and 
Rs 06,000 per annum 

Tho Governors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
enjoy the traditional privilege of corresponding direct 
with the Secretary of State on certain matters All 
Governors continue in office usually for five years, 
are addressed as “ His Excellency,” and exercise 
almost identical powers They are guided by an 
" Instrument of Instructions ” issued to them by 
His Majesty at the time of their appoint- 
ment 

j The Governor’s Executive Council — ^The mem- 
bers of a Governor’s Executive Council are appoint- 
ed by His Majesty by warrant under tho Royal 
Sign Manual and contmue m office, usually for five 
years, their number may not exceed four The 
Bengal Executive Council has got the maximum of 
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four memberi/ two of whom are Europeana at' j two 
are Indtana The statote prorides that one at leaat 
of the four membera, muat be a person who at the 
time of hit appointment haa been for at least 12 
jean m the service of the Orown In ibidla A mem 
bar of the Executive Oonncil is appointed by the 
Governor to be its Vfoe Preeident. 

UhiltUTa — ^The Ministers are appomtod by the 
Governor from among the elected members of the 
Xiegislative Oounoil They hold olSce during the 
Governor s pleasure Their salaries are dxed by the 
Legulative Oouncnl whioh may pay them the same 
salonea as are paid to the members of the Executive 
Oounoil or any smaller 0 um Tlie Statute docs not 
£x any limit to the number of Minla tera and some 
of the provinces have three Ministers each the other 
Provinces have two eooh. They administer the 
transferred subjects and they have to depend on the 
IjegisIsUve Council tor sanction ot ony expenditure 
in connection with their odminista^ion of the troiu 
ferred subjects The Ministers are thus directly 
responsible to the Legislative Council which controls 

their administrations by putting questions by mov 
mg resolutions and by oomplote dnanciol control 
over the transferred subjects In relation to trans< 
ferred subjects the Governor is guided by the advice 
of his Ministers 

Provinovil SecrtiariaU —The Seorotariats of tha 
Provincial Governments ore divided into deport 
ments, each under a Soorstary with subordinate olfl 
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cera, as m the case of the Supreme Government. 
The prmcipal executive departmental heads outside 
the revenue and general adrmnistrative departments 
are much the same m all the large provinces In 
Bengal there are Inspectors-General of Police, Jails 
and Registration, the Director of Pubhc Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Givil Hospitals, the Public 
Health Commissioner, and the Supermtendent of 
the Civil Yetermary Department. There are also 
Chief Bngmeers for Irrigation and for Buildmgs and 
Roads. 

Governors' Legislative Councils — There is a 
Legislative Council m every Governor’s provmce 
which contmues for three years from its first meet- 
mg, unless sooner dissolved by the Governor. It 
consists of the members of the Executive Council 
and of the nommated and elected members. The 
Governor is not a member of the Legislative Council 
but has the right of addressmg the Council, and may 
for that purpose require the attendance of its mem- 
bers The number of members of the Governors’ 
Legislative Councils varies m the different provmces, 
thus the Bengal Legislative Council has got 239 
members, while the Madras, Bombay and the Uni- 
ted Provmces Legislative Councils have each got 
127, 111 and 123 members respectively. The Act 
lays down that ‘ ‘ of the members of each Council 
not more than 20 per cent., shall be official mem- 
bers and at least 70 per cent , shall be elected mem- 
bers ,” all the Legislative Councils have thus a large 
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non-o£Bolftl majority More than 80 per coixt o£ 
members of th© Baogal XiegulatiT© OoanoU are 
©Iftotod nogoffioiola. The fint Pretident of the 
Provinolal liegielatiTe CJoonoll wa» appointed for 
fbnr ycEin by the Qoyonior after th© expiry of whioh 
the Oounoil haa been electing iU own Preiident 
There ia also an elected Deputy Prealdent. 

The Bengal Legtilative OouncU — The Legiila 
tiye Counoii of the Governor of Bengal oonaiata 
of — 

(1) the members of the Executive Counod ex 

offiato 

(2) one hundred and thirteen elected membera 

(8) auoh number of members nominated by the 

Governor oa with the addition of the 
members of tbo Executive Council 
amounts to twenty three of the membera 
BO nominated — 

(a) not more th^n IB may be ofBeiela and 

not leaa than six aboil be non-orDolola 

(b) two are parsons nommatod rokpectivoly 

to represent the following claaeos or m 
tereata dIi — (i) the Indion Christian 
Community and (d) oloasci nbiob fa 
the opinion of the Governor ore do* 
prasaod claaaea and 

(c) two are persona nominated to represon. 

the labouring claaaea* 

The elected membera of the Bengal Logialallve 
■OcuncU are directly clotted by gcooril or apocial 
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•constituencies A “general constituency means a 
non-Mahomedan, Mahomedan> European or Anglo- 
Indian constituency, a special constituency means 
a Landholder's, University or C5ommerce and 
Industry constituency The quahfications of an 
elector for a general constituency are those based 
on — 

(i) Community, 

(li) residence, and 
(tti) (a) occupation of a building, or 

(b) payment of municipal' or cantonment 
taxes or fees, or 

(c) payment of cesses under the Cess Act, 
1880, or 

id) payment of ohaukidari tax or union 
rate under the Village Chaukidari Act, 
1870, or the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act, 1919, or 

(e) payment of mcome-tax, or 

if) military service, or 

ig) the holdmg of land. 

The qualifications of an elector for a special con- 
stituency like the Calcutta University constituency, 
are those set forth in the Eules in the case of that 
constituency A person is qualified as an elector for 
the Calcutta University constituency if he has a 
place of residence in Bengal and is a Member of the 
Senate or an Honorary Fellow of the Umveraity, or 
a graduate of the University of not less than seven 
years' standing 
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There haa been much diacmaion as to whethe 
or not women ihould be admitted to the fraachiM 
No definite deoiaion on thin important <^eition wa 
aitlTed at under the Aot It is possible howCTei 
nadar the rules drawn up under the Aot, tor womaj 
to be placed on the r^^ister of Toteis in any proTinc 
where the L^lalatiTe Oonnofi passes a Besolatioi 
to that effect Most of the Provinoial LegisIatiTi 
Oounclls have now passed afflrmatiTe Besolotioiu 
on women 0 soffrage. 

Th« potfltff J bnd /oaofjons of Qovtmon LegU 
latne OounoiU — A Oovemor's LegUlstiTe OounoU 
has power subject to certain restrlotlons to moke 
laws lor the peace and good govemment of the tacri 
torles for the time being oonstltuting that prorinoe 
It cannot however without the prenoos consent of 
the Govenior-General consider an/ law affecting the 
public debt of India* the dlsoIpUne or maintenance 
of His Majesty s forces in India, the relations of the 
Ooremment with foreign princes or states or any all 
Indiacentxal subject Certain safeguards have been 
».aV.n also to enable the GoTernor in Council to ex 
erclae his rftQ>onsibUlties os regards the Beserred 
subjects. The CoTemor may withhold his assent 
from any Bill or return U for reoonalderatloa by the 
Legislative Coundl or reserve it for consideration by 
th& OorefDcr-Oenenj] A Bill passed by e Gover- 
nor s liegislative Council cannot become on Act until 
the Go^emor-Qenerai has signified his ossont to it. 
The Govemor-Goncrol may instead of assenting to 
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or vetoing any Act passed by a Governor’s Legis- 
lative Council, reserve it for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon. His Majesty m Council 
may also disallow any Act. 

A Governor may, under certam circumstances, 
dissolve his Legislative Council • he can also pass 
laws connected with a Beserved subject even when 
the Legislative Council is not m agreement. The 
Governor may “ certify ” that the passage of such a 
Bill 13 “ essential for the discharge of his responsi- 
bility for the subject.” Every such Act is expressed 
to be made by the Governor, but has no validity until 
Hjs Majesty in Council has given hia assent to it. 
The Governor may also certify that a BiU placed be- 
fore the Legislative Council aSects the safety or tran- 
quillity of his province and thus prevent any further 
proceedmgs thereon. 

The power of the Governor’s Legislative Coun- 
cils has been considerably mcreased in the matter of 
finance. Every year the estimated annual revenue 
and expenditure is laid m the form of a statement 
before the Council, and the proposals of both halves 
of the provmcial executive Government for the ap- 
propriation of provincial revenues are submitted to 
the vote of the Council m the form of demands for 
grants The Council may assent, or refuse its assent 
to a grant, or reduce the amount of it, but cannot 
mcrease it But proposals regardmg the contribution 
of provinces to the Indian Government, mterest 
and smkmg fund charges and salaries of certam 

12 
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official! iLoed ooi bo lobmlttod to tho CotmcU s 
Totes. Xq iho oaso of demand! reJating to a SeMrvod 
aubjoot if the CounoU refutei iU awent, tbo 
Oovomor in OounoU hu Q!voirthele!ii tho po^er to 
inour the expenditure InvoWed, if the Goramcr oerti 
fie! that auoh expenditure la eieential to the dUoharga 
of hla respcnnbility for the anbjeot conoemed 

Besides the legUlatlTe and finanoml powen, the 
member! may ask questlao! for the purpose of obtam 
mg mfoimatlon on a matter of public concern and 
any member may put supplementary questions for 
the purpose of further elucidation Besolutlons on 
any matter of public interest in the fonn of reoom 
mendatarma to Government may also be moved by 
members for dUouuion In the Council The mom 
here eajoy« subiect to the Bulee complete freedom 
of tpeach In the CotmoUs no member is liable to 
any ptocaedmgs fn any court by reason of his 
speech or vote in these OouncHs or by reason of 
anything contained m any official reports of the 
proceedings of these Councils 
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The Subordinate Executive 

Terntorial Sab-diviaion — ■Ragulation and Non-Begulation Pro' 
Vinces — Distriotfl — District Magistrate and Collector — Pro- 
vinoial Police — Military Police — Village Police — Eailway Po- 
lice — Onminal Intelligence Department-Local Self-Govern- 
ment — ^Monicipalities in Presidency Towns — Their constitu- 
tion, functions and sources of income — The Calcutta Corpo- 
ration — ^District Boards — •Sub-distnct Boards — Their consti- 
tution, functions and sources of income 

The executive admmistration of the country, so 
far aa it la conducted by the Government of India 
and the Provmcial Governmenta, has been dea- 
^ oribed An account of the Legislative Councils 
asaociated with those Governments came in fitly m 
the same coimection It remams now to complete 
the account of executive admimatration by referring 
to its subordmate branches It is necessary, m the 
first place, to say a few words about territorial sub- 
divisions 

The division of the provmces of India mto Kegu- 
lation and Non-Eegulation provmces is an old one 
The Kegulation provmces were governed by regula- 
tions formally made by the Governor-General in 
Council under the Charter Acts The Non-Regulation 
provmces were governed not by laws made m 
accordance with the forms prescribed by the Charter 
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AoU for l e g i a l ftt JoQ bub by oiecutiv© ordan oi the 
Qovamcrmanaral in CoauolL Tho non regulstCon 
Pfovlnoes diff e re d from the regulation provinoaf 
both as to the eyatam of law under which they were 
governed and the foxpi oompoeltion of the 
administrative egenoy The distinotion bn« now 
become obsolete specially in view of the introduc- 
tion of the Keformj bub traces oi lb remain in the 
nomenclature of the staff —an Instance of which 
IS given in tha next paragraph —and in the qualiflca 
tions for administrative posts. 

A Province is to be regarded as consisting oi a 
oolieohon of Diatncts which are usually split up into 
Sub-divisons and those again grrialli^f plrdfi* 
The most important unltof administration throughout 
Bntiah India is the district at the head of which 
IS on officer called m the old regulation provinces 
Colleotor and hTaglstrate and in the non Regulation 
provinces Deputy Commissioner British India 
contains some 267 districts The average area oi 
a district is over 4 000 square mOes and the average 
population over 900 000 The actual districts 
however vary greatly In tixe and density of popula- 
tion The Mymensiogli district In Hastem Bengal 
for examplct a population of over 4^ miliioni on 
an area of 6 347 square miles * 

The Distriot Hagistrate thst ist the Collector 
and Magistrate of the District Is the head of the 

FUs th* yJlh DtesaeUi Beport 00 l£or*l wi4 UaUriU 
Profreta «t l odit p. 0^ 
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Police winch IS one of the chief depaortments of 
executive administration. The system under which 
the police is admimstered differs m different pro- 
vinces, but its general organisation throughout 
India IS based on a law passed in 1861, and the 
manner m which its duties are to be performed is 
laid down m the Code of Criminal Procedure. A 
re-orgamsation of the Pohce was suggested by a 
Commission appomted by the Government of India 
and certain orders have been issued by the Govem- 
/ ment from time to time on the report made by that 
body 

The police estabhshment under each Local 
Government forms m most Provinces a smgle fcprce 
The Provmcial police is under the general control 
of the Inspector-General. Police admmistration 
throughout a district is under an officer styled the 
District Supermtendent He is responsible for the 
disciphne and mtemal management of the force, and 
IB subordinate to the District Magistrate m aU 
matters connected with the preservation of peace 
and the detection and suppression of crime Each 
district IS subdivided for pohce purposes mto sec- 
tions under Inspectors. In most provmces there 
are subsidiary pohce stations known as outposts. At 
"the headquarters of each district a reserve is main- 
tained under the command of an Inspector. This 
reserve serves to strengthen the pohce m any part 
of the district where disturbance may be appre- 
hended or other emergency may arise 
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A force of military police la mAlnfAfna/l in un- 
lettled fronber tractB in Bengal Aw^tti and Burma, 
and in the North Weet Frontiar Province 

Saoh police station has withm its (nrlsdloilon a- 
nomber of Tillages and for e ach village there Is a 
chaulsidar or watchman The foramxist doty of the 
c hat M d aT la to report but he has many other 

fanoticmj In towns there la a system of police sta- 
tions, outposts and beats with arrangements for 
night patroh 

The railway police Is organised separately from » 
the district police but acta in oooperation with it 
It ia aa a mia ooncemed with the maintenance of 
law and order and not with keeping gnard over rail 
way property which Is provided for by tbs railway 
administratioaa 

The Thuggee and Daoolty Department which had 
existed for many yean was aboUsbed m 1904 and its- 
place taken by a Department of Central Orimlnal 
XntalUganoe working under the Home Deportment- 
of the Government of India. The object of this de- 
partment is to ooUecb and communloato information 
regaiding oiganUed orime committed by oFondcra- 
operatlng along the railway system and by cri m i n al 
tribes wandering gongs oigonised bands of daoolts 
and the like whoso operations extend beyond the 
limits of a single province 

l iOcel SeU-Govemment is now an Important elo 
ment of oxocuUvo administration It is a system of 
comparatively recent growth. The Institutions- 
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through which it is administered may be classed 
under two bioad heads, namely, Municipalities and 
Boards of diSeient ordeis The constitution of both 
18 determmed by various local Acts and is therefore 
not umform all over India 

Burst, of Mumcipahties The system of elec- 
tion of representatives of the rate-payers was 
first established m Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras by Acts passed m the years 1872, 1876, 
and 1878, respectively In 1881-82 the Govern- 
ment of Lord Eipon issued orders which had 
the effect of greatly extendmg the principles 
of Local Self-Government Inhabitants of both 
towns and the country were given a more real and 
important share m the management of local affairs 
than they had hitherto possessed A wide extension 
was now given to the elective system, and mdepen- 
dencB and responsibility were conferred on the com- 
mittees of many towns by permittmg them to elect 
a private citizen as Chairman m place of the execu- 
tive officer who had hitherto filled the post 

The mumoipal government is vested m a body 
corporate composed of mumcipal commissioners, or 
as they are called m Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
mumcipal councillors In the great ma 3 onty of 
mumcipahties some of the commissioners are elect- 
ed, the remainder bemg appomted by name or office 
under the orders of the Local Government The 
Chairman or President of the municipal corporation 
is elected by the commissioners from among them- 
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eolpeo. Oontarol is exeimsed through tho Oolleotor 
of tho Histnot Aod the Oonunissioner of DItIsIoii. 
The GoTommant may provide for the perfonnanoe 
of any duty which the oommissionen negleott 
may suspend them in ease of incompetenoe default 
or abuse of powers Speoial oontrol is axaroised over 
finance and appomtmenba 

Municipal functions are classified under the 
of pubho safety health, oonveyanoe and instruction. 
Within these heads the duties ore many mid varied 
In order to enable them to carry out their fonotlons 
various powers are ooofarred on municipal bodies by 
the muziioipal ^cts and the bye laws framed under 
them. The principal heads of taxation are octroi 
taxes on bouses and lands, animals and vebioles 
and professions and trades toils on roods ond 
ferries snd water lighting and oonsarvsnoy rates. 

An Act for reoonstituUng the Ooleutta Corpora 
tion was passed in 1928 by which the oonstitution 
of the Corporation has been lai^y democratised end 
women s sufirsge has been introduced. The rate 
payers of the town now elect os many os nine 
tpnth* of the OounoUIors of the Corporation Tho 
Moyor the Deputy Mayor the Aldermen and 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Corpor a t i on 
are elected by the membcrsof tho Corporation Itself. 
Tho initiative In this matter was taken by Sir Suren 
dronoth Bonoijee at that time the Minister for 
Local Self Govemmont. A Bill for reform of Muni 
nipalitles throughout Bengal is now ready and will 
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probably be introduced very soon into tbe Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

Under the orders of Lord Kipon, issued m 1881- 
B2 Boards have been estabhshed all over the country 
for the transaction of local business. The Madras 
organisation, which provides for three grades of 
boards, most nearly resembles the pattern set m the 
ongmal orders. 

Throughout the greater part of the provmce 
important villages or groups of villages are or- 
^amsed as umons, each controlled by a body 
to which the time-honoured name of panchayet 
has been apphed These umons levy a light 
tax on houses, mainly for samtary purposes 
Next m degree come, what m some parts of the 
•country are called, the talulc boards, which form 
the agency for local works in the administrative sec- 
tions mto which the districts are divided. Emally, 
there is a District Board with general control over 
the local admmistration of the district In Bengal 
■and other provinces the law requires a District Board 
to be established m each Distnct, but leaves the 
'establishment of subordinate local boards to the dis- 
cretion of the Local Government^ They have been 
established m most of the districts m Bengal. 

* Under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act 
of 191S the Local Government have estabhshed a 
large number of Union Boards in the non-mumcipal 
•areas of Bengal These Union Boards consist of an 
elected majority of members, an elected President , 
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and an elootad Vice-Prendant They ftan appoint 
and dismlaa Dafadan and Ohaukidan and aaporrUo 
and oontrol them they are ohargod with the duty 
of improving the Banitary condition of their areas by 
olearing jungles draining swamps digging 
wells, etc and for these purposes they oan appoint 
their own mem They can arrange for suitable places 
for the bunal And cremation of the dead they can 
improre local roads establish primary echools and 
run dispensaries For these purposes they may 
build up a Union Fund by lerying rates on 
owners or occupiers of premises within their junsdio 
tion The Union Boards are also given tho power 
to try minor cinl and criminal oases throogh the 
agency of Union Cotxrta These Unions aro thus 
genuina self govemhig institutions — a recreation of 
the village communities of by gone days. 

The extent to which the eleotive principle has 
been introduced varies greatly in diFerent parts of 
India, In the Bengal districts througbont which sub- 
district boards have been constituted these boards 
ore entitled to elect not less than half the members 
of the District Board Two-thirds of the members 
of each sub-distnot board ore elected in tbo 
more advanced districts The local Govemmcct 
has to decide whether the Chairman of tho 
District Board shall bo elected or nominated In 
Bengal election has been permitted and tho 
office IS now hold by elected non>o£DcIsl gentlemen 
in ail the districts except Dorjeoling 
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The primary duty of the Boards is the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the means of local com- 
munication Other important functions are the 
mamtenance of hospitals and dispensaries , the pro- 
vision of dramage and water-supply ; general sanita- 
tion ; education, especially m the elementary stages; 
the construction and mamtenance of markets , and 
the rehef of the population m times of famme. 

The income of the boards is chiefly derived from 
provmcial rates The other mam sources are contri- 
butions from provincial revenues, receipts from 
pounds and femes, and fees and other payments con- 
nected with educational and medical institutions. 
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Tsb Jubioubt 

Sigh Ooortfr— Tbfilr ituicdfetloii— Wlio nitj bo Sgb Oonrt 
JodgM— Cbiftf eoart**>i>£Dfarlor eirll ooortt'^OriiBio&l eooits 
Gnda« of — Pow«n In ngud to tcBUnoei — Jniiu tod A** 
■Miora — Tfa* Pnrog4tiT« of merej— JodldAl OonuolttM 
of tb« Pdfj OotmolL 

Tha highest jadiclal tribuiiala in Tnf^^fL era the 
High Courts. By an Aot of Parliament oalled tha 
Indian High Courts Aot, passed in 1861 the Crown 
was empowered to eatsblish High Cooita of Judina* 
turo for Bengal Kladraa and Bombay The judgts 
were to be appointed by the Crown and to hold 
office during tha pleasure of the Sovereign. A High 
Court judge must be dtber a member of the English 
or tha Irish Bar or of the EsauJty of AdTOOstes in 
Scotland of not leas than five years standing or a 
member of the Civil Sarvioe of India of not less 
than ten years standing and having for at least 
three years exercised tha powers of a dlstrlot judge 
or a person haring held judicial office not inferior to 
that of a subordinate judge or Judge of small cause 
court for not less than five years or a person 
having been a pleader of a High Court for not lefs 
thsp ten years A High Court was to oonslst of a 
Chief Justice and of as many Judge* not e xc ee d ing 
fifteen as the Sovoralgn might think fit to appoint 
Not less than one-third of the judge* including the 
Chief Justice must be boiristers or odvocates and 
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not less than one-third must be members of the 
Civil Service of India. Each High Court was to be 
vested with admimstrative superintendence of all 
subordmate courts and with the fra min g of rules, 
subject to the sanction of the Governor-General m 
Council for the conduct of business 

In pursuance of these provisions, letters patent or 
charters were issued m 1862, and re-issued in 1865, 
to constitute the High Courts of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, and m 1866 a similar charter created 
a High Court at Allahabad The Indian High 
Courts Act, 1911, mcreased the maximum number 
of judges of an Indian High Court from sixteen to 
twenty, provided that ‘ additional ‘ judges could be 
appointed for a term not exceeding two years, and 
gave power to establish new High Courts from time 
to time as they might be needed 1 his enabled the 
creation of a High Court for Bihar and Onssa m 
1916, the conversion of the Chief Court of the 
Punjab mto a High Court m 1919, and also the 
recent creation of the Bangoon High Court for 
Burma. The ECigh Court of Fort Wilham at 
Calcutta has jurisdiction m Bengal and Assam Its 
civil jurisdiction may be classified as follows : 

(1) Ordinary original jurisdiction m respect of 
suits of every description, except small causes, with- 
m the Presidency town of Calcutta 

(2) Extraordmary origmal jurisdiction, by which 
it may remove and try any suit on the file of a sub- 
ordinate court under certain circumstances. 
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(8) Jurlsdiotaon as a court of appeal from Biitnot 
Judgoa and m soma caaes irom Bubordinata Judges 

(4) Joriadiotiou in regard to tba pertona and 
eatatee of infanta idiots and lunatics 

(5) Jurisdiction aa a court for the relief of into! 
-vente 

(0) Admiralty eooleeiastioal tastamentary 
intestate jurisdiction. 

(7) Jurisdioticm. In matters matnmonial between 
Christian subjects of the Goyemmont 

The criminal jun ad lotion of the court may bo 
divided under the following heads 

(1) Ordmary original |urisdiotbn in respect of 
oases committed to the sessloue by the Presidency 
UagistraU 

Trials ore always held with the old of juries* 

(2) Extraordinary original jurisdiction In respect 
of ofiencet oommiUed outside the limits of the Presl 
denoy town, end brought before the court under 
special clroumstanoes 

(8) Jurlsdiotlan as a court of appeal reference 
and rorlsicn. 

The High Courts of Bombay and hladraa have 
powers girnUftf to those of the Calcutta High Court* 
The Allfihfthaii High Court oxerolsoa no ordiasrjr 
original junsdlotion except as regards crimlnsi liro* 
ceedings against European British tubieoU. 

' There is now only one Ohiol Court In India, 
namely the Chief Court for Oudh established recent- 
ly at Lucknow It is constituted on the model of 
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•the High Courts I but it derives its authority from 
■the Indian Legislature, and is composed of a Chief 
Judge and Judges appomted by the Govemor- 
General m Council In each of the other provmces 
-the place of the High Court or Chief Court is taken 
by one or more Judicial Commissioners who are 
appomted by the Government of India Such Judi- 
cial Commissioners exercise m respect of all Courts 
subject to their appellate jurisdiction the same 
powers of revision and supervision as the High 
Courts do with respect to the courts subordinate to 
them. They denve their authority from various 
Indian enactments There are Judicial Commis- 
•sioners m the Central Provmces, North-West 
Frontier Pro-vmce, Coorg, Smd, and Chota- 
Nagpur. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the in- 
terior civil courts m each provmce are determmed 
by special Acts or Eegulations. In Bengal, Bihar 
-and Orissa, Assam, and the TJmted Provmces of 
Agra and Oudh, there are the foUowmg classes of 
Civil courts, namely, the court of (1) the district 
judge, (2) the additional judge, (3) the subordmate 
judge, and (4) the munsif. The jurisdiction of 
district judges, additional judges, and subordmate 
judges, extends to all origmal suits for the time 
bemg cogmzable by civd courts The jurisdiction of 
the munsif is ordmanly hmited to the smts of 
which the value does not exceed 1,000 Eupees, and 
Es 2,000 m special cases. In the Presidency town 
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u won 0 * fn the mofuaail thaw are Court* of SznalJ 
Cause* for tlie trial of petty oases 

Ordinarily one Dlatriot Sessionj Judge £« ap- 
pointed to each adminiatratiTe dlstnot Apart from 
hiB jadloial functionji, original and appellxite be has 
admlni»trati70 control OYer and the dutributlon of 
buimes* among all other olvil oourts withm the di« 
tnct. For these offioea member* of the Indian 
Oiyil Service or of the Frovinoial Civil Service are 
generally eeleotod 

The arrangement* for the admmlstr&tloa of 
jostioe in eriniinflJ oaaea by ooorta subordinate to 
the High Court* are briofiy a* follow* In every 
provinoo there i* a certain number of dJfoJoaJ,--' 
eaoh dlncum conauting of dl*triob*'Wn each of 
which a court of aeision* ia aetablUhed proildedorer 
by a eeaaions judge Additional joint* and assistant 
•efiskma judges may also be appointed. To each 
district a Magistrate called the Histriot MAgiitraie 
is attached. Any number of subordinate Magli 
trate* that may be required --^ther joint magi** 
trato* assistant magistrate* deputy magistratest 
or sub-deputy maglstratet.-^re appointed in the 
dlstnot aubjeot to the general oontrol of the 
District Magistrate. In the towns of OsIodUo, 
Madras and Bombay there are maglstratos oalled 
Pretldaaoy Mogistrate*. In regard to the degree 
of power or authoritiy In the Infllotion ol »en~ 
MagUtrate* pro divided Into three olasso* 
and they are called Magiatralc* with either firat 
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class powers, second class powers, or third elasa 
powers 

A High Court may pass any sentence authorised 
by the Penal Code or other law A Sessions Judge 
may pass any sentence authorised by law but the 
sentences of death are subject to confirmation by the 
High Court Trials before courts of sessions are con- 
ducted with the aid either of assessors who merely 
assist but do not bind the judge by their opimons, or 
of jurors, accordmg to the general orders of the 
Local Government. The Sessions Judge, if he 
considers that a jury has returned a wrong verdict, 
may submit the case to the High Cpurt which is- 
empowered to set aside or modify the finding A 
•jury consists of mne persons in trials before a 
High Court, and m other trials, of such uneven [ 
number up to nme, as may be prescribed by the 
Local Government Unanimous verdict of a High 
Court jury is final even if the judge happens to- 
disagree 

The prerogative of mercy may be exercised m 
India by both the Governor- General m Council and 
the particular local Government concerned, with- 
out prejudice to the superior power of the Crown 

The Crown has by, prerogative an inherent 
general power, controlled and regulated by Acts 
of Parliament, to hear appeals from its subjects 
beyond the seas, and that power is now exeicised 
through the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council under a statute of 1833 and some other 
13 
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Ifttor Btatutds To tho Judicial Cominittco th" 
Sovereign msj refer any matter whatever for 
advice but apart from this tho conditions of 
appeal from India are regulated by the Charters 
of the High Courts supplemented as to dvil cases 
by the proviaiona of the Code of Civil Procedure 
and rules of the Council itself. In nnmtnal 
oases a right of appeal Is pven — ordinarily subject 
to the opinion of the High Court that the case is 
a fit one for appeal — from any judgment order 
or sentence of a High Court made in the exerdse of 
original jurisdiction or In any criminal case where 
a point of law has been reserved for the opinion 
of the High Court But the Jndldal Committee 
may if they thlnW fit give speolal leave to appeal 
independently of the provialons of the law of 
British India 
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TBle6t“l>'‘“' _p° „„oio 1 Cesses— III" lieoma 

E^,,e-Castoms-3lsm^s EJpe»a.ta.e-Oml 

Tax— Begiatration Pees Cbar^es-Tho Post Office, 

Departmeats— A;Vork3— laterest 

Telegraphs and the ^ Expenditure— Extraordinary 

PubUo “^^eHomeOhsrses-OobtoloEIbtou 
Otose»-0>-““‘“ f “ Meslou Committee's reeommonae- 

tiona 

"Tto sources ol revenue rs the 
most important o ..oording to many eminent 

Land revenue, ® 4 from taxation properly, 

Baglisb jritms 

SO caUed. ^l^ou-hout India has been 

Stracbey. ruling po produce o£ every acre of 

'entitled to " or limited its right, 

land, unless so-called land revenue. 

aud this share is the ^ 

Settlements of Ian ^ m Permanent settle- 

classified nnder two heads (D ^er 
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mentfl (2) Temporary MttlemenU The latter fallF 
under two heads (i) Zamlndari in some proTincea- 
callod MaJguran or Talultdari («) EyotwiirL 

Permanent Settlement of the Lend Berenue 
was created in Bengal in 1798 GoTemmant found 
a olaaa of mildlemen Zaminden who col 

looted the land revenue nod the and Govern 

ment declared them to be proprietors of the land 
The land revenue representing the share of the 
produce or rental to which the State waa entitled 
waa fixed and made unalterable for ever It was 
the intention of the Permanent Settlement not 
only to fix for ever the lend revenue of the Z amln 
dan bat at the aame time teoure to the ryot 
fixity of tenure and fixity of rent Tli^ porpaanoDUy 
^ satiled dUtriots cover the greater part of Bengal 
parts of the United Prbvincea and Madras and a 
few other isolated tracts 

In Zamindari Settlements the landlord or pro- 
prietary group pays the land revenue to the State 
whether the land Is cultivated by the revenue 
payers themselves or by tbeir rent-paying tenants 
The village and not each field or bloolr Is the 
unit of aasesament. Qovemment haa usually no- 
dealings with Individual oultiTotors Iheae sotUo- 
menta exist mainly in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab the Central Pronccei and Orissa. In Ibe 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, tho ordinary 
term of settlement is twenty years and in the 
other provinces thirty years 
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revenue and finance 

Settlement the ryot holds his 
IE a Byotwar. ^ettto the paymea 

aandin proprietary fi^ed tar a 

.of the assessed rev^ . resigmng 

of tliirby yeare He field, at bto 

tis eatire holding, <= J itnprovements 

end o£ the agricultural y ^mg his assess- 

eannotbemadea ^ f „„d.eal settlement. 

„ent at the time o£ th P ^ nne 

He can seU, mortgage, o Oovemment, • 

^thout re,unmg the consent children 

,nd at hiB death the land aesc^^^^_^^^^ , 

acoordmg to the rules o^^ ^^^^^^„ent o£ Govern- 
, peasant proprietor \ a®„£ settlement exirts 

m Bombay, , 

greater part of Ma as amount o£ e 

® In the Zammdari “““ less than 

periodical assessment « ^ J ^^^sssed rentd 
!ne-hal£ o£ the m the Byotwan tracts 

enjoyed by the PteP«®*“” „ provinces from one- 

the mcidence “ j the gross value o£ the 

fifth to one-twenty-fi£th 

produce sources of revenue 

Opium IB Be^ amoug^ ed 

other than taxation ^oduction of the drug, 

'partly by a monopoly o£ t^ esported 

!nd partly by ^efer introduced £rom them 

from Indian Sta es poppy wiU “ 

into British Indi ^ 8 itg, oultivabion 

most parts o£ British 
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British temtcny with the exoeption of ?rnrig n{ qA«p^ L 
tracts u perzoittod only In parts of Bengal and 
the Bmfcod Provinoea In these two provlnoei the 
crop IS grown under the control of a Govern 
ment department which dAiennines the total area 
to be plaoed under tliA crop in each year nPhw 
cultivator of opium in these monopoly diatriota has- 
to take out a lioense The license fee and the 
duty already mentioned are the soaroes of 

the opium revenue Thf^ revenne lipp however 
been steadily falling oS of late as the Qovemment- 
of China has recently forbidden the uie of the 
drag and its import 

Kazt may be mentioned Forest The Forest 
revenue is almoet entirely derived the sale of 
timber and other forest produce Before the transfer 
^of the Government of India to the Crown prooti 
oally nothing had been done towards the preserva 
tion of the forests of India, which ore very exteoglve 
and valuable They cover altogether soma 250 000 - 
square miles and ore uow looked after by the Forest- 
Department 

Tributes and contributions from Indian States 
are another source They ore paid obiady in lieu of 
former obligations to supply or maintain troops and 
are a small return for the duty undertaken by the 
Supreme Government in ensuring the peoco of the 
country 

Other important sources of income are tho Fosb 
Office Telegraphs, Railways and Irrigation Works, 
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The following are the mam sources of revenue 
obtamed by taxation 

1. 8alt^ The salt revenue is raised by a duty 
on all salt imported mto or manufactured m India. 
The rate of duty has m past times ranged from one- 
fifth of a rupee m Burma to 3| rupees m Bengal per 
maund. The present duty is Es 1-4-0 per maund 
everywhere. Successive reductions of duty have led 
to a large mcrease in the consumption of salt 
throughout India. Salt is not only imported from 
beyond the se j but is manufactured m different parts 
of India and is obtained from pits of Eajputana, and 
the salt mmes of the Punjab. The duty is levied at 
the place of manufacture or at the port of importa- 
tion 

Some of the salt sources belong to, or are worked 
under, the direct control of the various Governments* 
m whose jurisdictions they are located ; others are 
owned by private mdividuals The salt supply of 
India is not therefore a Government monopoly, and 
the importation of salt from foreign countries is 
freely permitted. Manufacture is not allowed where 
the circumstances are such as to render proper 
collection of the duty impracticable, as for instance, 
in the sea-coast districts of Bengal 

The duty on salt is the only obligatory tax which 
falls upon the masses of the population. 

2. Excise, The excise revenue is derived from 
mtoxicatmg hquors, hemp drugs, cocame and opium 
consumed m the country, and is levied m the form 
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of duty on monuiaotnre and foea for ulo liconies 
The rereiiue under ibie head generally ihona a 
atoady increase and it ia said that the chief cause of 
increase ia improved administration gn/i the suppres 
alon of Ohcii diatHlatiozL and sale which statement 
is questioned by many 

8 Otutom* The oostoms revenue is mainly 
derived from (a) the general unport duty of 11 per 
cent on the value of the goods (b) special import 
duties such as those on alooholio dnnki motor oars 
and petroleum and (c) esport duties on rice rice 
flour and jute All cotton yarns and tiread whether 
Imported or manufactured in India axe free from 
duty but a duty of 11 per cent od poiorem is im 
posed .on all woven cotton goods imported from 
abroad. The products of the hand loom industry ore 
*- exempted, The Government of India have power to 
Impose countervailing duties on goods (sugar for 
instance) which have received a bounty 

4 Btampi The stamp revenue is derived 
partly from stamps on commercial papers such os 
bonds cheques bills of exchange receiptst and the 
like and partly from fees levied by means of stamps 
on plaints petitions and other docomonta flied In 
^nrts 

6 Proomciol Betss or Ceut* Mott of these 
are Imposed on land for local purposes such 
as cesses for expenditure on roadSi schools 
hospitals canals villsigo service patwaris, and the 
like« 
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0. Tho Inodtno 't(Uf). 'I'JfUt Jij wIihIj lu oallod (v 
-dli’fjot tax, (/liat hi, a tinx p(dd diruot an taonoy. Aa 
i/jdli'oot Inx 1/j a tax Imijoml on /ajodn, iniolt nti a tax 
on nail) ill' lJ((Uoi’ oi* I'otion f^oudn, I'Wut'y ]aji'i)oii who 
piindiatjoa a laxud ai'Uala raully paya n Lux, to)' tin) 
in'htm ni'o idj/lioi' hy I'uanon uf Uiu tax liapoaud on K), 
Tho tax hohti/ Itialodod In Utu ptluoii h) not paid 
dlt'oot and (U}(juj*/itoIy aa a tax. In tliu foi'ni oH monoy. 
A poll't/vx la a dh'unt tax boc/zmao It liaa to bo pidd 
dli'oot a/j Jt tax In tlio An'in of inoiioy, A lloonau tax 
lii of tlio azuno zloaoi'lptlon. An Izioonio tzix Izz zilao a 
dli'oot tax bzicaizau It (zzaz to bo pzild dli'uot In tlio 
foz'i/i of znoziuy by tbu puz'ziozi vvlio i'o(’.olvoi) zv tivxzdzlo 
ltz(!o/fio, oz,' a zlodnntlozz Jzz irindo fz'ozii tlio zizijouizt of 
tli(> izzooztzo by tlio poi'iion who (/Ivua It, (npin'- 
clzaaizif/ taxod aalt a pomon lii not oonaolouu tlza-t bo 
la paylizf^ a tax, and lu anzdi zz caao bo la aald to pay 
zui Indlroot tzzx, 

InOoiuo doi'Ivod fi'znn iialaz’loa and ponalozza, or 
fj'oin intoruat on aooui'ltlufj. If znmuzntini/ to inoro 
tizan Ufi, H,0(l() b(zt loan timn Jla, d,()00 put unintin 
alzonld pity d ploa In tboi'n[zoo, Inoomo dorivnzi from 
-zdJiui' aourooa pay aouorzilnf/ to a (^radod azjaio. All 
liKioifioii of ioaa than Ita. t5,{z()0 zv yoar aro oxoziiptod 
from iJaymont of tlio tax, Jn tlio oziao of Jnoomua 
wiflob oxzjoodod tbo aizni of Jta. d,(J()(J put annum tlio 
tax waa anbancial bi tbo follovvbiK vvivy-">‘(l) inuomoii 
from Jta, d,000 h/ Ita, pay d plan In Utu rnpoo ; 
{'tj) fnoomoa fi‘(/m tla, 10,000 to I la. If4,000 jzay 0 
,plna In tbo riipoo ; (D) Inooznoa of Ila, and 
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upwards pay 1 anna in the rupee ProfiU of 
companies are aeseaeed at the one autia rate The 
tax is not leried on profits or Inoomes derived from 
flgnoulture, or on military salaries of leas than 
Be. 6 000 a year 

7 Feet for ihs ragutraiton of in*tTum*nt$ 
These oonstitute a small souroe of inoome 

Secontly the whole soheme of taxation in Indifr— 
central provinoial and local — has been investigated 
by the Taxation Enquiry Oommittee In November 
1928 at a oonferenoe between thQ financial 
representatives of the Provincial Govemments and 
the Government of Indu a resolution was passed 
recommending the appomtment of on expert 
committee on Taxation The Oommittee was duly 
formed in 1924 under the presidency of Sir Oharies- 
Todhnnter with the following main terms of 
reference — 

(1) To examine the manner in which the burden 
of taxation is dutributed at present between the 
difierent ^Vi*?*** of the populstiom 

(2) To consider whether the whole scheme of 
taxation— central provincial and local— is equitable 
and in accordance with economic principles and if 
not, in what respects it is defective 

(8) To report on the suitability of oltcraalive 
sources of taxation 

The Committee mode oxhausUve enquiries snd 
submitted Its report in Febnisry 1026 The report- 
is 0 stout volume of neoriy 450 printed pages snd 
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IB a store of valuable information and illuminating^ 
suggestion s. Important recommendations have been 
made regarding the revision of land revenue, 
customs duties, income tax and judicial stamps. 
In the Simla session of 1926, Sir Basil Blackett, 
the Binance Member of the Government of India, 
moved a resolution in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council that he be pleased to take into consideia- 
tion the report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee But after a brief discussion, considera- 
tion of the report was adjourned sine die. This, 
however, did not mean that the Comrmttee’s 
recommendations were to be shelved finally. They 
may be accepted and given effect to by the 
Government from time to time * 

The chief heads of State expenditure are as 
follows — 

1 Civil Departments These mclude (o) 
General Admimstration, (b) Courts of Justice, (c) 
Pohce, (d) Marme, (e) Education, (/) Medical, (g)‘ 
Pohtical, (h) Ecclesiastical, (i) Minor Departments, 
such as the Survey of India, the Botamcal and 
Geological surveys, the Meteorological and other 
scientific departments, experimental cultivation, 
emigration and various other heads 

The charge for general admimstration represents 
the cost of the whole admmistration down to the 


• India m 1926 27, by J Goatman, pp 236 87 
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grad© of Co rnmi taionara of DiTuiou It moludds 
charg©8 on account of the Vioaroy the GoTemort 
jOhief Commuajoners Councils ©to 

3 Miflceiianftous dvU Ohargos Thei© include 
temtonal and political pensions stationtry and 
printing etc 

8 The Post Office Telegraphs gni^ the Mint* 

4 Irrigation 

5 Oivii Works, These include mainly roads 
and buildings 

0 Interest on the PubUo Debt The Public 
Debt inoludes an Ordinary Debt and a Public Works 
Debt or Debt which Is mcorred for oonstnictlng or 
oanying on PubUo Works 

7 Military Szpenditore This includes the 
cost of cnaintalniag the army and carrying out mili 
tary works. 

8 Extraordinary Oha^es. These include 

(a) Military operation 

(b) Special defences 

(o) Famine rellaf. 

(d) Construotlon of raUwayt from revenue 

What are oallod Home ohorges have tUrosdy 
been included under some of the heads onumerated 
The greater port of theox consists of payments on 
account of capital and material supplied by Knglsnd 
and belong to a commercial rather than on adminis- 
trative class of transaoUons A portion reprosonU 
furlough and pension payments other chief itotni 
.ore Hallway revenue account Intorost and manage 
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ment of debt; stores, “army effective charges", 
civil admmistration, marine. 

Final responsibility for the control of the finances 
of India has been placed by Parliament on the Secie- 
tary of State m Council. The Secretary of State has 
delegated to the Government of India large powers 
under which it can sanction fiesh expenditure and 
create new offices of minoi importance In cases of 
emergency there is practically no limit to the finan- 
cial powers which the Government of India ex- 
ercises 

An efficient system of public accounts and of 
strict financial control throughout India was estab- 
lished m 1860 by Mr James Wilson, the first finance 
member of the Governor-General's Council under 
the Crown The whole of the revenue from all the 
provmces of British India were treated as belonging 
to a single fund, expenditure from which could be 
authorised by the Governor-General in Council alone. 
The Provincial Governments were allowed no dis- 
cretion in sanctioning fresh charges 

The system was found extremely mconvenient 
and to remedy its defects Lord Mayo in 1871 intro- 
duced the system of making a fixed grant to each 
Local Government for the administration of the 

i 

Provmcial services requirmg it to provide for any 
additional expenditure by the exercise of economy 
and the imposition, where necessary, of local taxes 
The system had been known as financial decentrali- 
sation. The revenues from land, stamps, excise. 
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ftaioiied taxes And some znuiQr sources were shared 
in YBxyvig proportions betrreen the Imperial And 
Proymcial Govemmanta Revenues from all the 
other larger aouroes were appropriated excluslTelj for 
^npenal purposes An atrangemenl was made un 
der which each Frovmciol Government received for 
a Hpeoified term usually for five years certain 
avenues from which it had to meet oertam charges 
These ohargea had to be incurred generally in res> 
pect of civil administration collection of land 
revenue courts of justice, jails police education 
medical services civil buildings and roods and seve- 
ral other heads The Local Govemmenta had the 
power to manage the revennea assigned to them 
they got the bencBt of any economies they might 
effect and they received either the whole or 
a share of any increase of revenue that might arise 
durmg the penod of the arrangements. 

The above state of aSairs has now passed away 
OB a result of the changes introduced by the Montagu 
Ohelmsford Reforms. The authors of the report had 
urged the ceces^ty of complete separation between 
the finances of the Central Government and thoia of 
the venous Frovinclol Oovommeuts and to this end 
Vtftd outlined a scheme. Their main rocommeudo- 
tlnna were that no heads of revenue should continue 
divided that land revenue IrrigsUon, excise oml 
judicial stomps should bo completely proTinolalised 
and that income tax and general stamps should 
become central heads of revenue In as much as 
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under their re-arrangement the Government of India 
would lose heavily, the scheme proposed that con- 
tributions should be levied on the provinces to make 
up the deficit For the purpose of fixing the piovm- 
cial contributions, the authors of the Report chose 
an assessment proportionate to the gross surplus 
which each province would enjoy under the new allo- 
cation of resources In ordei to fix the standard on 
an equitable scale of contribution a committee was 
appomted in January, 1920, to investigate the finan- 
cial relations between the new central and provincial 
Governments This Committee was presided pver by 
Lord Meston It was particulaily concerned to deter- 
mine first the contributions which were to be paid 
by the various provmces to the central Government 
for the financial year 1921-22, and secondly the 
.modifications to be made m the provincial contribu- 
tions with a view to their equitable distribution 
The Committee proposed that the receipts from 
General Stamps should be credited to the provmces 
and not to the central Government, and suggested 
.a plan by which the provmcial Governments were 
to contribute 983 lakhs to the central Government 
in 1921-22. The standard contribution of the pro- 
vmces was also fixed, as proportions of the total 
contribution necessary to make up the deficit of the 
Government of India, this proportion being 19 per 
cent from Bengal, 18 per cent, from the Umted 
Provmces, 17 per cent, from Madras; 13 per cent, 
irom Bombay, 10 per cent from Bihar and Orissa, 
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9 per cent, from the Punjab per cant, front 
Burma 5 per oeat from the Central Provmoea 
and 2^ per cent, from Aaeam. The Committee re> 
oommended that ooatnbatlont should be readjusted 
to this standard peroantage by equal inaremenU 
over a panod of aeTen yean * 

This settlement hoirever did not please eTery 
body and indeed Jb pleased very few* A prodomi 
nantly agricultural prorlnoe like the Punjab ^gained 
(^preoiably by having the whole of the land revenue 
instead of only a part u hitherto, but provinces 
like Bengal and Bombay with oonsidarable Indus 
tries were in a far leas happy position. They pro- 
vided the balk of the Indian revenue from income 
tax afid yab they oould cot hope for anything ex 
oapt a very small fraction of the revenues thus pro- 
vided Hodras too had special cause of complaint 
against the settlement By far the heaviest initial 
contribution namely 343 lakhs was demanded 
from her and her people and the Madras Qovem 
ment felt this sacrifloe very keenly The Govern 
ment of Tmita under the stress of its own over 
riding necessity hod no alternative but to adhere to 
the Meston Award and so the Beforms opened with 
what some of the provinces regarded as a ciippUog 
levy on their revenues It must be added that the 
years immediately following the Meston Settlement 
brought ifttle happiness to the provioclal financial 
departments The whole question of Ibo financial 


India In 1K» pp O-Tf 
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relations between the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments is now bemg investigated 
by the Indian Statutory Commission on constitu- 
tional reforms presided over by Sir John Simon. 

India pays no tribute to England nor, on the 
other hand, does she receive any financial aid from 
England m the administration of her concerns. The 
entire cost of the maintenance of the Indian Empire, 
including the cost of the Army is borne by India 
herself 
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IndlAo B t > t M ^xir QamWr ujd cliimct4r— Power* md 
dntifi* of Ulo Br{tl*h QoTorsnkQt— 'AoUucitj of lodiui 
cute* bow UiiiHad-.I>ootm)« of t4pM— AbudoomeDt 
of tfi* priodplo — etrugomoat* 1 q cam of f*ilnr* of beira 
of lodUn mlor*— tbo Ohombor of Prlooo*. 

Thd expregslon India includes not only ilia 
ierrxtonei oomprUed in British India that is to saf 
the tembones governed by the Oro^ through the 
Governor Genersl of India or any officer tabordmate 
to bun but also the territories of Indian Princes 
or Chiefs under the susoralnty of His Majesty The 
number of Indian States is at the present day 
nearly 700 Of these honrever not more than 60 nr 
70 are States of major importance whilst very many 
(poiiioiilarly In the Bombay Freaidenoy which con 
toms over half the total number) represent only petty 
chiefs and feudstonei The area and population of 
the Indian States have been given in an earlier part 
of the book which shows that the area of their terri 
torles is enormous being more than a third of 
the total area of the Indian penlnsala though the 
population is only a little leas than a fourth of the 
total lor the whole Indian Empire Some of the 
more important Indian States may bo mtationod 
here. They arc Hyderabad, Mysore, Travoncoro 
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Kashmir and Jammu, Baroda, Gwalior, Indoio, 
Udaipur, Jaipui, aud Bhopal These ton States 
contain, between them, two-filths of the area and 
over half the total population of all the Indian 
States 

In the case of every Indian State the British 
Goveinment, as the paiamounb powei — 

(i) exercises exclusive contiol over the foreign 
relations of the State , 

* t 

(li) assumes a genoial, bub limited, responsibility 
for the internal peace of the State , 

(in) assumes a special responsibility for the 
satoby and welfare of British subjects resident in 
the State , and 

(lu) requires subordinate co-operabion in the task 
of lesisting foreign aggiession and mamtaimng in- 
ternal order 

All the Indian States, on the other hand, in 
virtue of the territorial rights which they possess, 
enjoy some measure of internal sovereignty Sub- 
ject, m every case, to the reservation of jurisdiction 
over British subjects and over oantonmenb towns 
in Indian States occupied by British troops, subject 
also to an understanding as to the strength of the 
drmed forces which an Indian State may mamtain, 
-the British Government and the rulers of Indian 
States divide this sovereignty between them ‘ ‘ in 
.proportions which diSer greatly according to the 
history and importance of the several States, and 
■which are regulated by treaties or less formal 
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ongfleement#, partly by Banadi or oharters, and partly 
by usage The maTimum of sovereignty enjoyed 
by any of their rulers la repreaented by a prince 
like the Ifizam of Hyderabad who coins money 
taxes ha suhjeota and Infliota capital punishment 
without appeal. The minimu m of sovereignty la 
repreaented by the lord of a few aorea in Kathiawar 
who enjoys Immunity from British taxation and 
exercises aome shadow of judicial authority * The 
oonstitolumal positioa of the Indian States in their 
relaUani to the Government el India has been, 
further emphasised by Lord Beading in bis famous 
letter dated 37th March. 1026 addressed to His 
Bxalted Highness the Nlaani of Hyderabad 

An TnAbm State baa not any international 
e:dstence. It cannot moho war It cannot enter 
into any treaty engagement or arrangemont 

with any of its neighbours It cannot ini 
tlate or diplomatio relations with any 

foreign Power in Europe Asia or elsewbero The 
British Government have the power to main 
and it is th^ duty to maintain peaco andi 
order in the temtoriea of Indian States, They 
practically give a guarantee to on Indian ruler 
against the risk of being dethroned by insurret 
tjfffi and this Involves a similar guarantee to his 
subjects against Intolerahle mlsgovonucent. The 
supremacy of the British Govemment over 
all the Indian States In India was declared in 1877r- 

• llbtti, OoTOTUoeotol lB4iii p IW. 
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aa a moro emphatic form than it hadrecoivod boforo, 
by the assumption by Quoon Victoria of the titlo of 
Ivaisari-Hmd, Empress of India 

Lord Dalhousio had adopted and enforced what 
was called the “doctrine of lapse,” that is, the 
principle that where an Indian prmco died without a 
natural heir, his territory should lapse, and the 
British Govoinmenb should take possession of it, 
and no adopted son should be permitted to succeed 
This principle was abandoned after the Mutiny of 
1357 On the occasion of that terrible crisis the 
Indian States all lemained faithful Lord Canning 
observed; “ These patches of Native Government 
served as a break-water to the storm which would 
otherwise have swept over us in one great wave ” 
Before Lord Cannmg left India a sanad was issued 
"to each of the principal Hindu chiefs, assuring him,, 
in the name of the Queen, that on failure of natural 
hens the British Government would recognise any 
adoption of a successor made by himself or by any 
iuture chief of the State in accordaace with Bhndu 
Law or the customs of his race The Mahomedan 
chiefs received assurances that every form of succes- 
sion allowed by Mahomedan Law to be legitimate 
would be recognised by the Government From the 
> prmciple thus laid down there has been no departure 
"Where there has been no adoption the British Gov- 
ernment select a successor, and m a case of mmority 
-they make airangements for the proper conduct of 
-the administration 
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It ahould bo noted bere that the expreufoo 
Tndiffn States does not connote any portloular 
lorm of goTemment The one cbaraotensUo 
feature common to the adminJetratloni of these 
States is the pereonal rule of the pnnces The qq- 
tbon of the Montego Chelmaford Beport on conitl 
tutionalHeforma have thus deaoribed theta States 
They are mall fftagea of development patriarchal 
feudal or more advanced while in a few States 
are found the beginnings of representative institu 
tlons The characteristio features of all of them 
however Including the most advanced are the 
personal rule of the pruu^e and his control over 
legislation and edminlstration of justice 

Along with the inauguration of the Baformcd 
Constitution in British India a Chamber of Princes 
c. has been established by a Bojal Proclamation dated 
the 6th Fehroary 1021 The Chamber consists of 
* Members and Bspresentative Members. 
The Members of the Obamber are — 

(0 Bulers of States who enjojed permanent 
dynostio salutes of 11 guns or over on the 1st Janu 
aryt 1020 and 

(li) Bulera of States wbo exeroiie such full or prsc 
ticolly full internal powers as in the opinion of tbo 
Viceroy qualify them for admission to the Chamber 
The Bepresentotivo jMembers of tbo 
Chamber are such Bulers of States not qualified for 
admission under sub-clauses (0 and (li) above as 
may be appomted under tbo Begulations 
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The Ghamber la a deliberative, consultative and 
advisory, but not an executive botly The following 
extract from His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Pro- 
clamation referred to above clearly explams tha 
position and functions of this newly constituted 
Chamber of Prmces — “ In My former Proclamation 
I rejieated the assurance given on many occasions 
by My Eoyal predecessors and Myself, of My deter- 
mmation ever to maintam unimpaired the privileges, 
rights and dignities of the Prmces of India The 
Prmces may rest assured that this pledge remains 
inviolate and mviolable I now authorise My Vice- 
roy to publish the teims of the constitution of the 
new Chamber My Viceroy will take its counsel 
freely m matters relatmg to the territories of the 
Indian States generally, and m matters that affect 
those territories jointly with British India or with • 
the rest of My Empne It will have no concern 
with the mtemal aSairs of individual States or their 
Eulers or with the relations of mdividual States to 
My Government, while the existing rights of the 
States and their freedom of action will be m no way 
prejudiced oi impaired It is My earnest hope 
that the Princes of India will take regular part m 
the deliberations of the Ghambei but attendance 
Will be a matter of choice, not of constraint There 
will be no obligation upon any member to record 
his opinion, by vote oi otherwise, upon any question 
that may come under discussion , and it is further 
My desire that, at the discretion of My Viceroy an 
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opportnnity ihall bo given to any Prince who h*T 
not taken a part in the deliberation of the Oliamber 
to record his views on any qaestlon tTint the 
Ohamber h** had nn/iAf Its 

The Ohamber of Princes was formally insugu 
rated on the 8th of February 1931 by H. E H. 
the Bake of Connaoght 

In the Ohamberof Pnnoes wa havei petbape one 
of the most momentooa or pregnant of the constltu 
tional changes which have been recently effected. 
Oroated for the disoaasion of matters of common 
interest to the different States lb may not be able 
to exclnda from Ita purview the one topic of supreme 
mterest to them aU~the growth of free instituUons 
acroBg their borders The spread of the movement 
into the States will be watched views exchanged 
and competitiTe schemes of concession designed^ 
As the process develops we may expect that the 
old arbitrary sway of many of the Princes will be 
tempered bj popular assemblies with increasing 
amhitlons and powers. Free from the dynastic 
tradition of foimal ftHumcA with firitoin these 
rejuvenated communities will come to find the need 
for closer political relations with the administrations 
m British India. * This was also the political 
vision of the oathors of the Afontagu»Chelmifdfd 
report Our conception of the eventual future of 
India is a sisterhood of States self governing in all 
matters of purely local or provinoIsJ interest Over 

• nbert sod Mutes Tb* K«w Cooititatkoi of lodis. 
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"this congeries of States would preside a Central 
Government, moreasmgly representative of and res- 
ponsible to tlie people of all of them , dealing with 
matters both internal and external, of common 
mterest to the whole of India , and representmg the 
interests of all India on equal terms with the self- 
govermng units of the British Empire. In .this 
picture there is a place also for the Native States 
It IS possible that they too will wish to be associated 
for certain purposes with the organisation of British 
India ” 

The problem of the Indian States and the 
nature and character of their relations with the 
Government of India are now bemg thoroughly 
examined by the States Enquiry Committee pre- 
aided over by Sir Harcourt Butler 


> 
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The Queen’s Proclamation * 

Victoria, by the grace of God of the United' 
Kingdom of Great Britam and Ireland, and of the- 
Colomes and Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asm 
Africa, ' America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender 
of the Eaith 

Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have re- 
solved, by and with the advice and consent of the- 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, m 
Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselves the 
Government of the territories m India, heretofore- 

* Queen Victoria’s Letter to the Earl of Derby, August 16, 
1868, which 18 here given, enables us to form some idea of the 
spirit which breathes through the Queen’s Proclamation — 

“ The Queen has asked Lord Malmesbury to explain in de- 
tail to Lord Derby her objection to draft of Proclamation for 
India The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby would write 
it himself in bis excellent language, beanng in mind that it is^ 
a female Sovereign who speaks to more than 100,000,000 of 
Eastern people on assuming the direct Government over them- 
aft jr a bloody civil war, giving them pledges which her future 
reign is to redeem, and explainmg the principles of her Gov- 
ernment Such a document should breathe feelmgs of generosity, 
benevolence, and religious feeling, pointing out the privileges- 
which the Indians wiU receive in being placed on an equality 
with the sub’ects of the British Crown and the prospenty' 
following in the tram of civilisation ” 
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adminiatered la tniafc for ua by tha Honourable 
Hast TrifUfl Company 

Now therefore, wo do by theae pretent* notify 
and deolare tbat by the advice and oonsent aforesaid 
we have taken upon oorselvet tb e said Govern 
ment and we hereby call upon all our tubjeot* 
within the said fcerritorie# to be faithful find to 
bear true all^lanoe to ut our heirs and suooeesors 
and to submit themselves to the authority of those 
whom we may hereafter from time to time see 
fit to appomt to administer the Government of our 
said territories in our name and on our behalf 

And we, reposing speolal trust and confidence in the 
loyalty ability and judgment of our ngbt trusty and 
well beloved ooutm and OounseDor Charles John 
Yiacount Conning do hereby oontiitute and appoint 
lilm tbs said Viscount Conning to bo our first 
Viceroy and Governor General in and over our said 
territories and to administer the Govommont 
thereof in our name and generally to oot in our name 
pnd on our behalf subjeot to such orders and 
regulations os he shall from time to time receive 
through one of our Principal Seorotarlos of State 

And we do hereby confirm in their several oiBoes 
Civil and Mlhtary all persons now employed in 
the service of the Honourable East India Company 
subjeot to our future pleasure and to such laws and 
regulations as may hereafter be enacted 

We hereby announce to the Native Princes of 
India that all treaties and engogomenU made with 
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them by or under the authority of the East India 
Company are by us accepted, and will be scrupu- 
lously mamtamed, and we look for the like obser- 
vance on their part. 

We desire no extension of our present terri- 
torial possessions , and while we will permit no 
aggression upon our domimons or our rights to 
be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction 
no encroachment on those of others. We shall 
respect the rights, digmty, and honour of native 
princes as our own , and we desire that they, 
as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
prosperity, and that social advancement which can 
only be secured by mtemal peace and good govern- 
ment 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obhgations of duty 
which bmd us to all our other subjects, and those 
obligations, by theblessmg of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

Eirmly relymg ourselves on the truth of Chris- 
tiamty, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace 
of rehgion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire 
to impose om convictions on any of our subjects 
We deolaie it to be our royal will and pleasure that 
.none be in anywise favoured, none molested or dis- 
quieted, by leason of their rehgious faith or obser- 
vances but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law , and we do stnctly 
-charge and enjoin all those who may be m authority 
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under 08 that thej abstain from all mterlaronce wHb. 
the religioo* beliai or worship of any of our fubjeoU 
on pain of our highest displeasure 

And it is our further will that eo far as may 
be our subjects of whatever race or creed be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in our service^ 
the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education ability and integrity duly to discharge 
We know and respect the feeling of attachment 
with which natives of India regard the lands inherit^ 
ed by them from their ancestors and we desire to 
protect them in all rights connected therewith Bob' 
jeet to the eqoHabld demands of the state and we 
will that generally m framing and administering 
the law due regard be paid to the ancient rights 
OSageS ftTid oustoms of India 

We deeply lament the evils and misery which 
have been brought upon India by the acts of ambi' 
tious men who have deceived thair countrymen by 
false reports and led them mto open rebellion Our 
power has been shown by the suppression of that 
rebellion in the field, we desire to show our mercy by 
pardoning the ofienoes of those who have been tbuS' 
but who desire to return to the path of duty 
Already in one provinccr with a desire to stpp 
the further effusion of blood and to hasten tho pool 
fication of our l^dtfm donunioni our VIcoroy and 
OovemoT'Oeneml has held out the expectation of 
pardon on certain terms to the great majority of 
those who In the late unhappy disturbances have- 
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been guilty of ofiences agamst our Government, and 
has declared the punishment which, will be inflicted 
on those whose crimes place them beyond the reach 
of forgiveness. We approve and confirm the said 
act of our Viceroy and Governor-General, and do 
further announce and proclaim as follows 

Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, 
save and except those who have been, or shall be, 
convicted of havmg directly taken part m the mur- 
der of British subjects With regard to such the 
demands of justice forbid the exercise of 
mercy. 

To those who have wiilmgly given asylum to 
murderers, knowing them to be such, or who may 
have acted as leaders or mstigators of revolt, their 
hves alone can be guaranteed ; but m apportioning 
the penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
will be given to the circumstances under which they 
have been mduced to throw off their allegiance , and 
largo mdulgenoe will bo shown to those whose 
crimes may appear to have originated in too credu- 
lous acceptance of the false reports circulated by 
desigmng men. 

To all others m arms agamst the Government we 
hereby pronuse unconditional pardon, amnesty, and 
obhvion of all offences against ourselves, our crown 
and dignity, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful pursmts. 

It 18 oui royal pleasure, that these terms of grace 
and amnesty should be extended to all those who 

16 
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eoo^ly with these oonditloiifl before the 1st daj of 
Jannar/ next 

When by the jbletcmg of Providenoe, internal 
faanquilHty ghell be reetored it is oar eomeet desire 
to atlmalate the peeoefol industry of Indist to pro* 
mote wo^ of pubUo utility and improrementi and 
to administer the goTemment for the benefit of 
our lubjeots resident therem In their prosperity 
will be our strength in their contentment our seou 
ri^ and m their gratitude oar best reward. And 
may the God of all power grant to uj« and to those 
in aothonty under us strength to oazry out these 
our wishes for the good of our people 
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Pboolamation of King-Empbbor Edwabd VH 

TO THE PbINOES AND PEOPLES OP INDIA 
November 2nd, 1908. 

It IS now 50 yeBTS since Queen Victoria, my be- 
loved mother, and my August Predecessor on the 
throne of these realms, for divers weighty reasons, 
with the advice and consent of Parliament, tooK 
upon herself the Government of the territories there- 
tofore administered by the East India Company I 
deem this a fittmg anmversary on which to greet the 
Prmces and Peoples of India, m commemoration of 
the exalted task then solemnly undertaken Half a 
century is but a brief span in your long annals, yet 
this half century that ends to-day will stand amid 
the floods of your histone ages, a far shmmg lan(^- 
mark. The proclamation of the direct supremacy 
of the Crown sealed the unity of Indian Government 
and opened a new era. The journey was arduous, 
and the advance may have sometimes seemed slow ; 
but the incorporation of many strangely diversified 
commumties, and of some three, hundred milhons of 
the human race^ under British guidance and control 
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haa proceeded steedfutly and without pause We 
survey our labours ol the past btJf century with clear 
gaze and good oonsdenoa 

Diffloultiea such as attend all human rule In 
every age and place, have risen up from day to day 
They have been faced by the servants of the Britlah. 
Crown with toil and courage and patianoe with deep 
counsel and a resolution that has never faltered nor 
shaken If errors have ooourred the agente of my 
Government have spared no pains and no self>saori 
floe to oorreob them If abuses have been proved 
vigorous hands have laboured to apply the 
remedy 

No secret of empire oan avert the scourge of 
drought and plague but experienced adminlstratcra 
have done all that skill and devotion are capable of 
doing to mitigate those dire calamities of Nature 
For a longer period than was ever known in your 
land before you have escaped the dire oalamlUes 
of War within your borders Internal peace has 
been unbroken 

lu the great Charter of 1856 Queen ViotoHa gave 
you noble asauranoe of her earnest desire to stlmulsto 
the peaceful industry of India to promote works of 
pnbllo utility and Improvement and to administer 
the Government for the beneflt of all resident iherC' 
liu The schemes that have been diligently framed 

exeoutod for promoting your material eonveo 
lence and advance — schemes unsurpassed In their 
magnitude and their boldness — bear witness before 
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'the world to the zeal with which that benignant 
, promise has been fulfilled. 

The rights and privileges of the Feudatory Prmoes 
and Eulmg Chiefs have been respected, preserved, 
and guarded, and the loyalty; of their allegiance has 
been unswervmg. No man among my subjects has 
been favoured, molested, or disquieted, by reason of 
his rebgious belief or worship All men have enjoyed 
protection of the law The law itself has been ad- 
ministered without disrespect to creed or caste, or to 
usages and ideas rooted in your civilisation It has 
been simplified m form, and its maohmery adjusted 
to the requirements of ancient commumties slowly, 
entermg a new world 

The charge confided to my Government concerns 
"the destimes of countless multitudes of men now and j 
for ages to come, and it is a paramount duty to re- 
press with a stem arm guilty conspiracies that have 
no j'ust cause and no serious aim These conspiracies 
I know to bo abhorrent to the loyal and faithful 
character of the vast hosts of my Indian subjects, and 
I will not suSer them to turn me aside from my task 
of buildmg up the fabric of security and order. 

Unwillmg that the historic anmversary should 
'P,asa without some signal mark of Eoyal clemency 
and grace, I have directed that, as was ordered on 
the memorable occasion of the Coronation Durbar m 
1903, the sentences of persons whom our courts have 
duly pumshed for offences against the law, should be 
remitted, or m various degrees reduced, and it is my 
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wioh that suoh wron^ doers may roiaaia mindful of 
this aob of meroj and may conduct themaalTes- 
without oflenoe henoaforkh. 

Steps are being continuously talcen towards ob 
hterating diitlnatlona of race as the test jlor aooess to- 
posts of public authority and power In thta path I 
oonddently expect and intend the progress hence 
forward to be steadfast and soref as eduoatioa. 
spreads experience npens end the lessons of 
responsibility are well learned by the keen IntelU 
gence and apt capabillileB of India. 

From the drst the principle of represeniative^ 
Institutions began to be gradually Introduced and the 
tune has come when in the judgment of my Viceroy 
and Governor General and others of my oounseilors 
that principle may be prudently extended Important 
olasses amruig jou representing ideas that have 
been fostered and encouraged by British rule claim 
equality of citizeaship and a greater share in legis 
lotion and Government The poUtio satlifootlon of 
such a claim will strengthen not impair azistmg 
authority power AdmlnistrotioD wHl be all the- 
more efficient If the officers who conduct It have 
greater opportunities of regular ooutoct with those 
whom it affects and with those who Influence sn(| 
reflect common opinion about it I will not spook of 
the measures that are now being dlUgontly framed 
for these objeota. They will speedily bo made known 
to you and will I am veryoonfldent mark a notable 
stage in the benefloent progress of your aHalrs. 
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I recognise the valour and fidelity of my Indian 
troops, and at the New Year I have ordered that 
opportunity should be taken to show in substantial 
form this, my high appreciation, of their martial 
instmcts, their splendid discipline, and their faithful 
readmess of service 

The welfare of India was one of the objects 
dearest to the heart of Queen Victoria, By me, ever 
smce my visit in 1875, the mterests of India, its 
princes and peoples, have been watched with an 
affectionate solicitude that time cannot weaken. Myj 
dear Son, the Prmce of Wales, and the Princess of 
Wales, returned from their sojourn among you with 
warm attachment to your land, and true and earnest 
interest m its well being and content.^ These sincere 
feehngs of active sympathy and hope for India on 
the part of my Eoyal House and Lme only represent* 
and they do most truly represent, the deep and 
muted will and purpose of the people of this 
Hmgdom. 

May Divme protection and favour strengthen the 
wisdom and mutual goodwill that are needed, for 
the achievement of a task as glorious as was ever 
committed to rulers and subjects in any State or 
Empire of recorded timsa 
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AwouvonoDTr or Ttuf Minsrr ^iva Bufbsob 
Gsobqb V AX rsa OoBOVAnojr Ddesas. 

Dtoimbgr ISth lOU 

It Li with geiuiinA leaiingi of thankfnliiefts 
ftAtiifftctlop, that I itaad hero to-day among you 
This year has been to the Queen Empress and my 
self one of many great oeremonlee of an onosual 
though happy burden of toIL But in spite of time 
and diitanne the grateful reooUectlons of oar lost 
Tuii to India hare dravm us again to tlie land wldoh 
we then learned to love, and we started with bright 
hopes on oar long jonmey to revisit the country m. 
Whidh we had already met the kindness of a home 
In dning so I hsTo f nlflllftd the With expressed in 
my message of last Jaly to annoanoe to you In per* 
son my Coronation, oelebrated on the 32nd of Juno 
in Westminster Abbey whan by the Qroce of God 
the Crown of my Forofathers was placed on my head 
with gf>^'wtn form and ancient ceremony 

By my presence with the Qaoen Empress 1 am 
also anxioas to show our aFeoUon for the loyal 
Princes and faithful Peoples of India, and how dear 
to our hearts is the welfare and happiness of the 
Tndtan Empire 

It was. moreoTer my desire that those who 
could not he present at the solomnity of the 
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Coronation should have the opportunity of taking 
part in its commemoration at Delhi. 

It is a smcere pleasure and gratification to myself 
and the Queen-Empress to behold this vast assem- 
blage and m it my Governors and •trusty^officials, 
my groat Princes, the representatives of the Peoples, 
and deputations from the military Forces of my 
Indian Dommtons. 

I shall receive m person with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion the homage and allegiance which they loyally 
desire to render 

I am deeply impressed with the thought that a 
apnit of sympathy and afiectionate goodwill unites 
Princes and People with me on this historic occasion. 

In token of these sentiments I have decided to 
commemorate the event of my Coronation, by cer- 
tain marks of my special favour and consideration 
and these I will later on to-day cause to be announc- 
ed by my Governor-General to this assembly 

Fmally I rejoice to have this opportumty of re- 
newing m my own person those assurances which 
have been given you by my revered predecessors of 
the mamtenance of your rights and privileges and of 
my earnest concern for your welfare, peace, and 
contentment May the Divme favour of Providence 
watch over my People and assist me in my utmost 
endeavour to promote their happmess and prosperity. 

To all present, feudatories and subjects, I tender 
Our loving greetmg. 
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ADDBiaS PEISKHTHD PT THI UhIVIAbITT Of OlLOOTTA 
TO Thiik iMP KBTAf. MAissnss TTTi Kina' Eupsfios 
AKD Qnzcr Eupassa on thb drp J^nuAsr 1912 


To 

ThkcIl Most EzanLLsnr mo Iupsrial llAJxauBS 

TTTTi Kma-KMPBBOB apd Qnsjin Bmprus 

May it -pUaxd Your Mafditioa — 

Ib ifl with loellogs of the deepest devotion and 
lojeltj that we the repreeentative* of the Unlver 
idty of Oaloutta, avail ourselTes of the high privilege 
of approaching Year Gracious Uajeetlee with on ad 
dreaa. With oil Tnfltan« ve share the enthosUstio 
gratitude due to the great Sovereign and bis Consort 
who have vouchsafed to give to their ofloction and 
regard for our beloved country the most powerful and. 
eloquent expression by coming to oelobrate In India 
at our old Imperial city the Coronation which took 
place in London lost June In addition wo the 
Members of the Oalcutto University remember with 
special pride onfl gratitude tho time now six ye^rs- 
ago when Your Imporiol Majesty then Prince of 
WaIeS| graciously oonsonted to Join the ranks of our 
Honorary Doctors of Law Nor do wo foil to roosU 
to the occasion when Your Gracious Majesty s 
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augusb father, Kins’ Edward VII of revered memory, 
conferred on the University a similar high honour 
and thereby inaugurated a connection between the 
Koyal House anil our University which, wo are 
proud to think, thus already possesses an hereditary 
character 

We, however, on the present auspicious occasion, 
may perhaps vontuio to claim that we represent not 
the University of Calcutta only, bub the entire body 
of the Indian Universities, and taking an even wider 
view of the situation, that entire, ever increasing, 
section of the Indian people which has had a Uni- 
versity education. In this widely representative ca- 
pacity we humbly crave leave to give expression to a 
special feelmg of gratitude. The mesbimable advan- 
tages and blessings, for which India is indebted to 
its connection with Great Britain, are of so manifold 
a nature that we cannot undertake even to touch on 
them as a whole , bub there is one boon, and this 
surely one of the greatest, to which the representa- 
tives of the Umversities feel entitled, nay bound, to 
refer specially — we mean the access which the union 
of the two countnes has given us to the priceless 
treasures of modern western knowledge and culture, 
hterature and science. We Indians no doubt look 
back with pride and reverence to what in the days 
of old, our forefathers accomplished in the fields of 
thought and knowledge ; but we at the same time 
fully realize that, in order to advance the greatness 
and happiness oJ our country and to reconquer for it 
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an honmirable place among the great progrotalvo 
nationj of tha world wo moat, in tho finti place 
•trenoouily endeavour to Arm outaelvoi with all the 
hnowledgOt all the aolance all the avni of jlio Waat 
Whan therefore appearing before our Graolou* King 
Emperor who •ymboUiof to os h* his own peraoa as 
it were the happy nnlon between Great Britain 
India and all tho blesainga springing from It we the 
repreaentativea of the Tndtap Unlvenitles feel 
strongly urged to giveexproasion to a feeling of deep 
gratitude to ProTidenoe for the Innd dispensation 
which had tied the fates of India to those of a western 
oountiy 00 advanced and enlightened as Great 
Britdn — gratitude to oar Balers who long ago ini 
iiated and ever unoe have adhered to a farsighted 
and sympathetic policy of a pobUo Instruotlon and 
education through the beneficent action of which the 
light of modeoi knowledge Is gradually spreading 
through the whole length and breadth of the land 
And with the expreaalon of gratitude it behoves us to 
couple a further assurance We humbly request per- 
mission to assure lour Qraoioos Majesties that the 
Tn fit ATI Universities which ore the leaders in the great 
inteileotuol moTement that at present is reshaping 
Indio oro vividly cousolous of the very weighty res 
ponsIbUItles which this their place and function Impose 
on them- They realise that U Is their duty not only to 
promote and foster bub also to guide and control tho 
country's advance on thepaths of enlightenment and 
knowlodgCf and to provide safeguards as for os It is 
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in their power, so that the enthusiasm which a sudden 
widenmg of the intellectual horizon is apt to engender 
m youthful mmds may not tend to impair or weaken 
those gieat conservative forces without the constant 
silent action of which no nation can achieve true 
greatness and weU-bemg — the forces of respect for 
order, reverence for law and good custom, loyalty to 
established authority We venture to assure Your 
Gracious Majesties that the Indian Universities, while 
ambitious to bo leaders of a boundless intellectual 
advance aie no less anxious to act as centres of stabi- 
lity — moral, social and political , that they will ever 
view it as a supreme duty to strengthen the bonds 
which connect India with Great Britain and the 
Eoyal House , and that they rejoice in the thought 
that it may be given to them to contribute their share 
towards the successful accomphshment, under Pro- 
vidence, of that great task which the world-wide 
British Empire has taken upon itself for the good of 
Humanity. 
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E*pli of Hts ILuaiTf thb Xmo-EBcPKEoa Gsoeob V 
TO THB ADOaBBS PBBSBBTaD fit THB UinVBRSITT 
OF OALCUTTi. 

I rooall with plaastire ocoftaion on which fix 
yean ago I rooelved from the UniTemty of OalonKa 
the Honorary Degree of a Doctor of Law and I am 
glad to have an opportunity tonlay of ahowing my 
deep and eamea t mterest in the higher education of 
India* It U to the UniFemiiee of India that I look 
to aacft In that gradual union and fuflon of the onl 
tare and aapiration of Europeanf and Indiant on which 
^ the future well being of India so greatly depend! I 
have watched with sympathy the mea«urea that from 
tlmft to bme have been token by the UniTertitiea of 
TnHtn. to extend the scope and raise the standards of 
instruotioa. Uuob remains to be done No Ualyer 
aity la now a^ays complete unless it is equipped with 
teaching faculties in all the more Important bmnohes 
of the sciences and the arts and unless it provides 
ample opportunities for resesroh. You have to oon 
serve the ancient learning and simultaneously to push 
forward Western soienoa You have also to build bp 
character without which learning Is of little value 
You say that you recognise your groat responsiblU 
ties* I bid you Godspeed In the work that Is before 
you ll>et your ideals be high and your edorts to 
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pursue them unceasmg and, under Providence, you 
■will succeed. 

Six years ago I sent from England to India a 
message of symljiathy To-day in India I give to 
India the watchword of hope. On every side I trace 
the signs and stirrmgs of new life. Education has 
given you hope ; and through better and higher edu- 
cation you will build up higher and better hope 
The announcement was made at Delhi by my com- 
mand that my Governor-General in Council will allot 
large sums for the expansion and improvement of 
education in India It is my wish that there may be 
spread over the land a network of schools and colleges, 
from which will go forth loyal and manly and useful 
'citizens, able to hold their own in mdustnes and agri- 
culture and all the vocations in hfe. And it is my * 
wish, too, that the homes of my Indian subjects may 
be brightened and their labour sweetened by the 
spread of knowledge with all that follows m its tram, 

'a higher level of thought, of comfort, and of health 
It IS through education that my wish will be fulfilled, 
and the cause of education in India will ever be very 
close to my heart 

It IS gratifymg to me to be assured of your devo- 
tipn to myself and to my House, of your desire to 
"strengthen the bonds of umon between Great Bntam 
'and India, and of your appreciation of the advantages 
‘which you enjoy under British Buie. I thank yop 
W your loyal and dutiful addresB^ 

_ t '' 
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Thh BoIAI. PEOOLllL^TlOlf 
Deo§mber BSrd 1919 

George tlia Fifth by the grace of Goo of the 
Doited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
of the Britiah Domimona beyond the Seae, King 
Defender of the Faith Emperor of India, To my 
Viceroy and Governor General to the Prinoea of 
Indian Statea and to all my aubjeota m India of 
whaUoevar race or creed greeting 

L Another epoch hae been reached to<day in the 
Coancila of India. I have given my Boyol Aaaent to 
an Act which wiU take ita place among the great 
hiatorio meoaurea passed by the Parliament of this 
Bealm for the better government of Imha and for the 
greater oontentment of her people The Acta of 
aeventeen hundred and seventy three and seventeen 
liundred and eighty four were designed to establish a 
regular system of administration and juatioe under 
the Honourable East India Company The Act of 
eighteen hundred and thirty three opened the door for 
Tndinna to pubUo offioe and empbyment. The Act 
of hundred and fiftyoolght transferred tho 

administration from the Company to tho Crown and 
laid the foundations of public Ufa which exist in 
to^y The Act of eighteen hundred and 
sixty>one sowed the seed of representative InsUtu 
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tions, and the seed was quickened into life by the Act 
of nineteen hundred and nine. The Act which has 
now become law entrusts elected representatives of 
the people with a dehmte share in Government and 
pomts the way 'to full representative Government 
hereafter. If, as I confidently hope, the pohcy which 
this Act inaugurates should achieve its purpose, 
the results will be momentous in the story of human 
progress ; and it is timely and fittmg that I should 
invite you to-day to consider the past and to ]om me 
m my hopes of the future 

H. Ever smce the welfare of India was confided 
to us, it has been held as a sacred trust by Our Eoyal 
House and Lme^. In eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight Queen Victoria of revered memory solemnly 
declared herself bound to her Indian subjects by the , 
same obhgations of duty as to aU her other subjects; 
and she assured them rehgious freedom and the 
equal and impartial protection of law In his 
message to the Indian people m nmeteen hundred 
and three my dear father, Kmg Edward the Seventh, 
announced his determination to mamtam unimpaired 
the same prmoiples of humane and eqmtablo 
admmistration Again m his proclamation of 
nmeteen hundred and eight, he renewed the as- 
surances which had been given fifty years before and 
surveyed the progress which they had inspired. On 
my accession to the throne m nmeteen hundred and 
ten X sent a message to the Princes and peoples of 
India aeknowledgmg their loyalty and homage and 
16 
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pmmigfng that tbo prpAponty and happmew of 
India should ^waya be to me of the highest mtareeh 
■and concern lii the following year I visited Tndta 
with the Queen Empress and testi^ed my g^psthy 
for her people and my desire for th^ weE being 

IH While these are the sentiments of edeotum 
and devotion by which 1 and my predepeaaors have 
been animated the Parliament and the people of this 
Bealm and my offloen m India have been equally 
xealous for the moral and material advanoament of 
India. We have endeavoured to give to her people 
the many bleasinga which Providence has bestowed 
upon ourselves But there is one gift which yet 
remains and without wblob the progress of a country 
cannot be consummated the right of her people to 
direct her odairs and safeguard her interests The 
defence of India against foreign aggression is a duty 
of common Imperial interest and pride. The control 
of her domestlo conoems is a burden '^hioh TntItiL 
may legitimately aspire to take upon her own 
shoulders The burden is too heavy to be bomo In 
full imt^l time nriti ezpencnoe have brought the 
neceaeary strength but opportunity will now be 
given for ezpaaeooa to grow and for responsibility 
to increase with the oapaolty for its fulfllmont. 

IV I have watched with undarstondlng bnd 
sympathy the growing desire of my Indian people 
for representative institotlons Starting from smell 
beginnings this ambition hss steadily strengthened 
its hold upon the btelligenoe of tho pountryt It 
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has pursued its course along constitutional channels 
with sincerity and courage. It has survived the 
discredit which at times and m places lawless n:ieu 
sought to cast upjn it by acts of violence committed 
under the guise df patriotism It has bean stirred 
to more vigorous hfe by the ideals for whioh the 
British Commonwealth fought in the Great War> 
end it claims support in the part which India has 
taken m our common struggles, anxieties and 
T?ictories In truth, the desire after pohtical 
responsibihty has its source at the roots of the 
British connection with India. It has sprung 
inevitably from the deeper and wider studies of 
human thought and history which that connection 
has opened to the Indian people Without it the 
work of the British m India would have been 
incomplete. It was therefore with a wise judgment * 
that the beginnings of representative institutions 
were laid many years ago This scope has been 
extended stage by stage until there now lies before 
us a definite step on the road to responsible 
Government. 

Y With the same sympathy and with re- 
doubled mterest I shall watch the progress along this 
road. The path will not be easy and m marching 
toVards the goal there will be need of perseverance 
and of mutual forbearance between all sections and 
races of my people m India I am confident that 
those high quahties will be forthcommg I rely on 
the new popular assemblies to interpret wisely the 
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withe* of thoee whom the7 represent and nob to 
forget the interests of the mMapm cannot yet 
be admitted to franchise I rely on the loaders 
of the people the Mini ate rs of fthe futbre to face 
sesponalbiUty and endure mi^presentatbn, to 
saorldoe much for the common interest of the State 
remembering that true patriotism transcends party 
and oommnnal boundaries and while retaining the 
oonfldence of the legislatures to ob^perate with my 
officers for the common good in sinking unessential 
differences m m«dnta<n{ng the **tt ftn tifil stsnd 
ards of a just and generous government Equally do 
I rely on my officers to respect their new colleagues 
and to work with them in harmony and kindliness 
to assist the people and their represeniatlTes 
In an orderly advence towards free instdtuiicnu and 
to find in these new tasks a fresh opportunity to 
fulfil as In the psst their highest purpose of faithful 
serrice to my people 

VL It is my earnest desire at this time that so 
far as pouibla any trace of bitterness between my 
people and those who are responsible for my Govern 
ment should be obliterated. Let those who in their 
eagerness for politiaal progress have broken the law 
in the past respect it in future. X^et it become pos* 
slble for those who are charged with the maintenanco 
of peaceful and orderly Oovemment to forget the 
* extravagances they have had to curb A new ora la 
opening Let it begin with a common determination 
among my people and my officers to work togother 
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for a common purposCa I therefore direct my Viceroy 
to exercise m my name and on my behalf my Eoyal 
clemency to pohtioal offenders in the fullest measure 
which m his ]udgc^nt is compatible with the public 
safety. I desire hilm to extend it on this condition 
to persons who for offences against the State or 
under any special or emergency legislation are suffer- 
ing from imprisonment or restrictions upon their 
liberty I trust that this lemency will be justified 
by the future conduct of those whom it benefits, and 
that all my subjects will so demean themselves as 
to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws for such 
offences hereafter. 

VrC. Sunultaneously with the new constitution 
m British India, I have gladly assented to the estab- 
hshment of a Chamber of Prmces. I trust that its 
counsels may be fruitful of lasting good to the Prm- 
ces and States themselves, may, advance the inter- 
■ests which are common to their territories and to 
British India, and may be to the advantage of the 
Bmpire as a whole I take the occasion agam to 
assure the Prmces of India of my determination 
ever to mamtam unimpaired their privileges, nghts 
and digmties 

jVm. It IS my intention to send my dear gon, 
the Prince of Wales, to India by next winter to 
inaugurate on my behalf the new Chamber of Prin- 
ces and the new constitution m British India. May 
he find mutual goodwill and confidence prevaihng 
among those on whom will rest the future service 
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of tha country so that luoooss may crown their 
laboun, and progressiTs eulightanmant attend 
thalr administration And with all^y people I pray 
to Almighty 0od that by Hlft Wisdom and onder 
His goldsnoe may be led to greater prosperity 

and oontenbncntt and may grow to the fnllneu of 
political freedom. 

Deoember the twenty thhd nineteen hundred 
and nineteen 
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The Royal Message delivered through the Duke 
OF Connaught on the occasion op the inaugura- 
tion', ON February 9th, 1921, op the Council op 

State and the Indian Legislative Assembly 

Litfele more than a year has elapsed smce I 
gave my assent to the Aot of Parliament which set 
up a constitution for British India The mtervenmg 
time has been fully occupied in perfectmg the neces- 
sary machinery and you are now at the opemng of 
the first session of the legislatures which the Act 
established On this auspicious occasion I desire to 
send to you, and to the members of the various 
Provmcial Councils, my congratulations and my 
earnest good wishes for success m your labours and 
theirs 

For years, it may be for generations, patriotic 
and loyal Indians have dreamed of Swara] for their 
mother-land. To-day you have the beginnings of 
Swaraj within my Empire; and widest scope and 
ample opportumty for progress to the liberty which 
my other Dominions enjoy. 

On you, the first representatives of the people m 
the new Councils, there rests a very special responsi- 
bility For on you it hes by the conduct of your 
business and the justice of your judgments to 
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oonTinoa the world of the wifldoni of this great 
oonatitaUoa&I change. But on you It aUo Uea to 
remember the many millioni of your fellow 
oountrymezx who are not yet qoalifl^l for a share in 
politioal Ufsi to wodc for their uffllftment and to 
oheirlah their interetts aa your own 

Ifhall watch your work with nnfailhig lympathy 
nntl with a resolute faith in your deteiminatfon 
to do your duty to India and the Empire 
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The EoyAl Message delivered through the 
Prince of Wales on ms landing at Bombay on 
THE Novb^iber 17th, 1921. 

On tlua day, when my son lands for the first 
time upon your shores I wish to send through him 
my greetmgs to you, the Prmoes and Peoples of 
India' His coming is a token and a renewal of 
the pledges of afieotion which it has been the herit- 
age of our House to re-af5rm to you My father 
when Prmce of Wales counted it his privilege to 
see and seeing to understand the great Empire m 
■idle East over which it was to be his destiny to rule, 
and I recall.with thankfulness and pnde that when 
he was called to the Throne, it fell to me to follow 
, his lUustnous eajample With this same hope and 
m this same spirit my son is with you to-day. The 
thought of hiB arrival brmgs with a welcome vivid- 
ness to my mmd the happy memories I have stored 
of what I myself have learned m India, its charm 
ai^d beauty, its immemorial history, its noble monu- 
ments, and above all, the devotion of India’s 
faithful people, smce proved, as if by fire, m their 
response to their Empire’s call m the hour of its 
greatest need These memones will ever be with me 
as I trace his steps, my heart is with him as he 
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movee amongst yon and with mino- the heart of tho 
Queen Emprota whoae love for India is no lees than 
mme To trienda whose loyalty we ftnij onr fathers 
have treaffored. he brings thin mes^Iga of trust and 
hope My sympathy in all that passes in your hsea 
la unabated Durmg the recent years my thoughts 
have been yet more constantly with you Through 
out the oMUaed world the foondatioiis of social 
order hate been tested by war and change Where< 
ever oitiaenahip exists it has had to meet the testy 
and India like other oouatnee has been ooUed on to 
face new and special problems of her own. this 
task her armoury is m new powers and new respon 
sibUHies with which she has been equipped That 
with the help of these, aided by the ready guidanoo 
of my Gotamment and its ofQoers you will bring 
those problems to an Issue worthy of your hlstorio 
past and of happiness for your future that all dls* 
quiet will ranish In well-ordered progress, Is my 
earnest wish and my confident belief Yoiir anxietios 
mri your rejoiciugs are my own. In all that may 
touch your happiness in all that gires you hope and 
promotes your welfare, I feel with you in the spirit 
of sympathy My son has followed from afar your 
fortunes It is now his ambition by bis oomiiig 
nmfing you to ripon good will into a yet fuller under 
standing I trust and believe when bo leaTofl your 
shores your hearts will hsllow him and bis will 
stay with you and that one link more will bo added 
to the golden chain of eympathy which for thato 
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many years has held' my throne to India. And it is 
my warmest prayer that wisdom and contentment 
growing hand m hand will lead India mto mcreasmg 
national greatnelj withm a free Empire, the Empire 
for which I labour and for which, if it be the Dmne 
Will, my son shall labour after me. 
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iMtrnmtnt of InttTuoUon$ i(i/Gov$moTt 
GEOEQB K I. 

IWSTBUMKTT Of IiraTBOOTlOBS TO THS GOVXBJTOE OR 
AoTiHa Gothhhob roR tub ttot Bxora of thi 
PmaaiDRifar or Fort Willliu ib Bcroiiu* 

Wliarftaa by the Govonmianl of Aol 

prorlsion ba* bedii ti\ciAa iac tba grsdual doToIop^ 
znent of aelf^goreraiag instltotionR in Bijiiah 
with a view to tha progroolYd ronhution of 
rtfponsibio govemnant m that country as an 
part of Our Empiro' 

^ And wharoas it i« Oar will and p]ea«4ire that, 
in the exeoution. of the Offioo of Ooremor In and 
over the Frasldeady of Fort William in Bengal 
you ahall further the 'lurpoaea of the acid Act. to 
the end that the institutions and methods of 
gOYemment therein prorided ■bgll be laid upon the 
best and sorest foandetlons that the people of the 
fjitd presidenoy ghgJl aoqoire suoh habits of political 
flotion and respect such conventions as will best 
end soonest fit them for self-government and tha£ 
Oar authority and the aathority of Oar Governor 
General in Ooonoil shall bo dnly malaUinod 

* IjutnoUcA* is t«na* hat* bees to Um 

(^nnun of all Um alas ** Oovtroon^ ProviBoM ** 
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Now, therefore, We do hereby direct and enjoin 
you and declare Our will and pleasure to be as 
follows — 

I. You sha’^ do all that hes in your power to 
maintain standards of good administration ; to 
encourage rehgious toleration, co-operation and 
goodwill among all classes and creeds; to ensure 
the probity of public finance and the solvency of 
the presidency , and to promote all measures 
makmg for the moral, social, and industrial welfare 
of the people, and tendmg to fit all classes of the 
population without distinction to take their due 
share m the public life and government of the 
country 


H. You shall bear m mind that it is necessary 
and expedient that those now and hereafter to be:> 
enfranchised shall appreciate the duties, respon- 
sibilities and advantages which sprmg from the 
privilege of enfranchisement , that is to say, that 
those who exercise the power henceforward entrusted 
to them of retummg representatives tp the legisla- 
tive council, bemg enabled to perceive the efiects 
of their choice of a representative, and that those 
who are returned to the council, bemg enabled to 
perceive the eSeets of their votes given therem, 
shall come to look for the redress of their grievances 
arid the improvement of their condition to the 
workmg of representative mstitutions. 

HI Inasmuch as certam matters have been 

, i 

reserved 'for the administration accordmg to law 
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of the Governor m Oonnoil m retpeot of which the 
authemty of Our Governor General in Council shall 
remain unimpaired while oertam other matters 
have bean transferred to the admi^tration of the 
Governor acting; with a Ministeorit will be for you 
BO to regulate the busineas of the Government of 
the preeidenoy that ao far aa may be possible 
the re^Mmsibility for each of these respective 
classes of matters may be kept clear and die 
tinct 

IV Nevertheless you shall encourage the 
habit of joint deliberation between yourself your 
Councillors anH your Bdimsters m order that the 
experience of your official advisers may be at the 
disposal of yonr Ministers and that the knowledge 
of your Ministers as to the wishes of the people 

^ msy be at the disposal of your Councillors 

V You shall assist Bdonisters by all the means 

in your power in the of the trans 

ferred subjects and advise them in regard to their 
relations with the legislatiTe oooncil. 

VL Ih ^consldaring a Aflniat^ s advice and 
deciding whether or not there is sufficient cause 
in any case to dissent from his opinion you shall 
have due regard to his relafaons with the legislative 
oounoil to the wishes of the people of the 
presidency os e^ressed by their ropreseotatives 
therein. 

Yn But in addition to the general respoo 
sibllities with which you aro whether by statute 
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r undotr this Instiumcnt, oliargwl, Wo do furfchor 
icreby specially require ami charge you . — 

(1) to see that whatsoever measures are, m 

your onimon, necessary for maintaining 
safet} Vd tranquilhty in all parts of your 
presidency and for preventing occasions of 
religious or racial conOict, aro duly taken, 
and that all orders issued by Our Secretary 
of State ot by Our Governor-General in 
Council on Our behalf to whatever 
matters relating are duly complied with , 

(2) to take care that due provision shall be made 

for the advancement and social welfare 
of those classes amongst the people 
committed to your charge, who, whether 
on account of the smallness of their 
number or their lack of educational or ^ 
material advantages or from any other 
cause, specially rely upon Our protection, 
and cannot as yet fully^ rely for their 
welfare upon joint political action, and 
that such classes shall not suffer, or have 
cause to fear, neglect or oppression; 

(3) to see that no order of your Government and 

no Act of your legislative council shall be 
• so framed that any of the diverse mterests 

of or arismg from race, rebgion, education, 
social condition, wealth or any other 
circumstance, may receive unfair advan- 
tage, or may unfairly be deprived of 
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pnyileget or advantagei wbloh thoj haTd 
hereiofors enjoyed^ or be exoloded from tho 
esjoTmont of bonafita which may hereafter 
be confeirod on the peo^e at large 

( 4 ) to aafegoard ail member of Our aemoea 

employed in the preaidenoy in the 
It^timate of fonotiona, 

and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and pnrilegea and to sea that 
your Go7ftmment oide^ all things justly 
and reasonably in tbeir regard and that 
due obedience is paid to all just and 
reasonable orders and diHgence shown In 
thalr executioD 

(5) to taka oare that, while the people inhabiting 

tha said pretldenoy shall enjoy all 
facilities for the davelopment of oommer 
mdustrial undariakingB no 
monopoly or special privilege which is 
against the common mtareat be 

^e^abhshed and no inifair 

be mfldft in rr)ftt:t^rK sdeotlng 
commercial or industrial interests. 

YUL And Wo do hereby charge you to 
oommnnicate these Our Instmotfons to the Members 
of your ExecutiTO OouncQ and your Ministers and 
to publish tha same m your prosidonoy in such 
TTiRf^nm* you may think flt 
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prlTilegea or odToatagei wiiloh they havo 
horotofore enjojed or bo exoloded from, the 
enjOTmeiit of benefits which maj boroaftor 
be conferred on the peo^e at large 

(4) to safegnaid all membejG of Our seryioea 

emplojed in the said prealdenoy In the 
legitizELate e:uirciBe of their funotionSt 
and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and pnTileges and to see that 
year GoTemment orde^ all things jostlx 
and reasonably In their regard and that 
due obedJezioe it paid to all jost and 
reaeonable orders and diligence thown In 
thair execution 

(5) to take care that vddia the people in habiting 

the said prealdenoy shall en|oy all 

faculties for the development of commer 
rrfftl fljiH industrial undertakings^ no 

monopoly or special privilege which Is 

against thft fiAmmfm interest gtiftll be 
^^tabliahad and nn 

be made in matters sfieoting 

oommerolal or industrial interests* 


Ylir. And We do hereby charge you to 
commimloate these Our Instructions to the Membezs 
of your EzeoutiTe OouncU and your Mmisteis and 
to publish the nAmn your presidency in such 
manner as you may think fit 



